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Personalized Stationery! 





HARVEY J. YEATON, BM} 
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ie YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, INC., 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


It's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


Ihe price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy, 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter- 
writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of ten dollars to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INC., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D, orders accepted. 
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The Capital-Gazette Press, Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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“It’s Uncle Bill, Mommy, and “You've got a new grandson, Dad, “You're so nice to invite us. 
he’s singing ‘Happy Birthday’.” and Mary's just fine!” We'll be there on the 8:15.” 





You save time and speed your Here's a telephone suggestion you'll find helpful. Write down 
the out-of-town numbers you already know. If there’s a new 
Long Distance calls when you number you don’t have—or an old one you've forgotten—be 
give the operator the number sure to add it to the list when the operator gives it to you. 
There’s an attractive booklet for your telephone numbers wait- 


of the telephone you’re calling. ing for you at your local Bell Telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... LocaAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 





operations building in Korea. The Sikorsky was called 
when a conventional crane tried and failed to do the job. 
Regular work of Army H-19s is transportation and supply. 


FIELD EXPEDIENT—It required only a few minutes for this 
big Army H-19 Sikorsky helicopter to lift and place a 
prefabricated control tower into position atop an airfield- 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





PROBLEM SOLVER—Operation of eight factories in eight 
Ohio and Pennsylvania cities presented unusual trans- 
portation problems for executives and staff members of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. Now a 
new Sikorsky S-55 helicopter is in operation, providing fast, 
practical transportation to and from the outlying plants. 


HIGH HAUL— In rugged British Columbia, a 50-mile power 
line is being built to serve an Aluminum Company of 
Canada plant at Kitimat. Work on this project has 
been enormously speeded by S-55s, flown by Okanagan 
Helicopters, Ltd., which can airlift almost everything 
needed to virtually inaccessible construction sites. 











RESEARCH TEAM-MATE—A new Sikorsky S-55 
helicopter is the latest addition to Sperry 
Gyroscope Company’s large flight research 
department at MacArthur Field, Long Island. 
This versatile aircraft will be used as a flying 
laboratory, helping Sperry engineers test 
and develop improved instruments and other 
equipment for navigation and flight control. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





FRONT COVER: 


The New and The Old 


PictureD on this edition’s 
front cover is the Cutter ROCK- 
AWAY. Pictured on this page is the 
three-masted bark EAGLE. This 
contrast between The New and The 
Old is appropriate at this time be- 
cause these two vessels will soon be 
homeward bound after a lengthy 
training cruise to European ports 
The two vessels departed New Lon- 
don, Conn., early in June with 240 
Cadets of the Classes of 1954 and 
1956. 

The Squadron Commander is 
Rear Admiral Arthur G. Hall, Su- 
perintendent of the Academy. 

Commanding Officer of the 


EAGLE is Captain Carl G. Bowman, 
USCG. The ROCKAWAY, whose 
home port is New York City, is 
commanded by Commodore Chester 
I. Steele, USCG. 

The annual Cadet Practice Cruise 
is carefully planned to be of cultural 
as well as professional value for the 
Cadets, as a supplement to the en 
gineering and military schooling 
provided at the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

The visits to foreign ports pro- 
vide the Cadets ample time ashore 
to familiarize themselves with the 
way of life, customs and traditions 
of other peoples, and to return with 


a broader understanding of interna- 
tional relationships. 

At sea, however, the Cadets per- 
form all the duties normally ex- 
pected of commissioned officers of 
the Coast Guard — as well as learn 
by doing the scores of tasks they will 
some day be ordering others to per- 
form. 

Handling the 22,000 square feet 
of sail and the more than 20 miles 
of rigging of the EAGLE presents 
problems of seamanship and leader- 
ship seldom encountered on a more 
prosaic vessel. Her deck arrange- 
ment facilitates officers’ and in- 
structors’ observation of Cadets at 
work. 

The ROCKAWAY, typical of the 
Coast Guard’s fleet of cruising cut- 
ters, offers the machinery, electronic, 
ordnance and other equipment which 
the Cadet will likely encounter upon 
graduation and commissioning. 


With the proverbial bone in her teeth, the Coast Guard Cadet Training Ship Eacte is pictured in Atlantic waters after visiting many 
European ports. The Eacte is due to arrive in New London, Conn., on August 25. 
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WHO WANTS TO BE A CIVILIAN? 


Would you like to spend the rest of your life in a mad scramble for the elusive dollar? Do you have 
dreams of spending all your future years in the hum-drum civilian world that is marked chiefly by finan- 
cial duels with the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker? Right now you are serving your enlist- 


ment in the Coast Guard and, quite naturally, you may be wondering about the future years and what 
they hold for you. 


True, if you take your departure from the Coast Guard you will have a microscopic chance of be- 
coming a millionaire. You will have a chance to start out as today’s office boy and end up as a tycoon 
of industry. But first, look around your civilian neighborhood and note how many or how few - 
have succeeded in pursuing such a primrose path of progress! Note, too, how many civilians are engaged 
in plebian toil. 


Observe the number of persons who are today doing the same work they started to do five years ago 
and twenty and thirty! They've grown old chasing the elusive dollar; and they'll have to continue to 
chase that dollar because they have little or no assurance that they can retire in their old age. 


Where in civilian life will you find an employer who will agree to retire you at the end of twenty or 
twenty-five years of employment? Many civilian employers offer no retirement benefits whatsoever. Some 
offer retirement at the age of 65. And even those who do offer a limited retirement program demand that 
you contribute to your own retirement fund. Not so in the Coast Guard! 


You pay not one penny to any retirement fund, yet if you enlisted at the age of 20, the Coast Guard 
will retire you at the age of 40 or 45 with approximately three-quarters of your regular pay! 


Retirement at the age of 45 means that you will have many years in which to enjoy your retired 
status. Contrast this to civilian retirement at the age of 65! Yes, there's a mighty big difference! 


By your service in the Coast Guard you have already earned a certain degree of security and import- 
ance. We urge you not to jeopardize that security and that importance by failing to re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours. Only by re-enlisting within twenty-four hours can you protect your seniority in your 
present rating. 


Think all you want to about civilian life but give a little thought to the advantages of a career spent 
in the United States Coast Guard! 
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(Or We Repair 
it Free) 

















..» Forever! 


Remember, a Zippo makes a grand gift, too! 


The One-Zip 
Windproof 
lighter 





© 1953 Zippo M 
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‘AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Seagoing Sailor In Far Pacific 
omments About Rotation Policy 


I would like you to publish the follow- 
ing. Perhaps you can answer some of the 
questions that I am going to ask in this 
letter. I would like to know who plans the 
the rotation of personnel in the 14th Coast 
Guard District. Also, how they go about 
determining which is isolated duty, semi- 
isolated duty, and non-isolated duty. At 
on what they call a 
departed Honolulu in 
will be back the middle of 


the present we are 
long patrol. We 
March and 
August. 

We are presently scheduled for rotation 
in 24 months, yet we are considered on 
non-isolated duty and we are away from 
our families for a five-month period- We 
then go back to Honolulu and stay for ap- 
proximately six weeks and then we go out 
on another weather station, 

Our present schedule for the 24 months 
that we are to stay in this district before 
rotation is as follows: Three 30-day 
weather patrols plus two of these long 
patrols. So from the middle of January 
until the last of August of this year this 
unit will have been at sea or at semi-isolated 
stations six months and in our homeport 
68 days and yet they consider this non- 
isolated duty! What in the devil do they 
call the three weeks at Midway among the 
Gooney Birds? That must have been Times 
Square! Yet a fellow who is stationed on 
the ships that operate out of Honolulu or 
on the Base or in the District Office gets 
every night liberty or port-and-starboard 
and is able to be with his family or take a 
shower and have his laundry done once in 
two or three days instead of having it done 
once every two weeks. We are on water 
hours and get to take a shower once a 
week, Yet that fellow is able to rotate back 
to the States in 24 months as we on these 
ships are able to do. Yet he is able to enjoy 
the luxuries of life, instead of being out 
here beating his brains out on one of the 
D.E.'s that certainly wasn't built for this 
type of duty. 


Since September, 1951, I have been with 
my family only about two months. Sure, 
you can bring your dependents to Hono- 
lulu but what the devil is the use with the 
high cost of living and this God-forsaken 
schedule that someone made up? This kind 
of schedule is what is making a lot of fel- 
lows with two or more hashmarks take that 
piece of white paper and go back to the 
States. I personally think that Headquarters, 
the District or whoever is responsible for 
determining what is isolated duty, semi- 
isolated duty and non-isolated duty should 
take all this into consideration. They should 
at least get it back like it was before where 
a fellow on the ships out of the 14th Dis 
trict has a 18-month tour of duty while 
he was attached to the ship. 

Yours truly, 
Disgusted. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: This fellow has really 
sounded off and although we do not pre- 
tend to be in a position to weigh the merits 
of his gripes, we feel that he has a right to 
make his opinions known. Accordingly, we 
have published his letter and we hope that 
other letters will be received from persons 
qualified to comment upon this situation 

Se 


* * * 


This Mother Appears To Have 
Faith In The Son She Raised 


Dunlap Road, 
Quaker Hill, Conn. 


I was extremely interested to read the 
letter of the mother who felt that the morals 
of her Coast Guard son were being imper- 
iled by the publication of a Budweiser Beer 
advertisement in our MAGAZINE. Well, 1 
too, am the mother of a young man serv- 
ing in the Coast Guard and I want to make 
it clear that I hope my son has sufficient 
backbone to choose between right and wrong, 
good and bad, without invoking the evils 
of censorship. 

I hope my son will not smoke all the 
brands of cigarettes that he sees advertised 
on the television! I hope he will not use all 
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the various razor blades, toilet articles, etc. 
But I do hope he will use good judgment 
in his selection of such commodities as beer 
cigarettes, toilet articles, etc. I hope he will 
develop (if he has not already done so) a 





good sense of discretion. For example, I 
hope he will decide to use Budweiser Beer 
in moderation. I say this because Budweiser 





is good beer and because the manufacturers 
of this product support our MAGAZINE via 
the medium of advertising! 


1 am not worried about my son. I think 
the training he received at home will serve COM Pl E TE y U TO INS UR y N @4 
him well throughout his lifetime. He has 
seen his father come home from a day of 


work, al tired and fatigued, and he has seen es Sap 

> . e > _ immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
the rest and relaxation that immediately - territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
sulted when his father indulged in two GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS | can reduce 

» . maheset costs to you because they deal direct with a highly select and specializ 

bottles of beer, usually Budweiser! class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 

When my son comes home on leave in erty damage, liability .. . medical payments. . . acuidental death . = 

> ne > he 1. > w 4 prehensive persona! liability ... comprehensive fire an eft coverage. Covers 
the near future he knows that he will find ‘collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
a few bottles of beer in our refrigerator ’ INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 


and he knows that he will be welcome to ‘ Guard problems handle your policies. 
help himself!- And when my Coast Guard | Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


son is far from home in some strange sea POLIC 
port, he knows that he will have his moth HOUSEH Oo LD CONTENTS FLO ATER 

yeh: ——s when he decides to seek needed This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
relaxation by indulging, in moderation, in or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
a few glasses of beer ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 


perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 
Life in the Armed Forces is difficult 


enough at best. Let’s not make it more 
difficult by depriving the young men of the 
liberties and privileges that would be theirs 
if they had remained in civilian life 


Another C. G. Mother. GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
* * * MAIL Crockett and Presa Streets San Antonio, Texas (18) 
Retired Man Makes Some THE 
Interesting Observances 
Address 
379 Cottage Street, COUPON aes 
New Bedford, Mass. FOR Age 
I have been out to pasture (retired) for aula Rive ... Mileage 
ten years so perhaps I had better not get TAILS Ages of 
embroiled in the controversy of the old DE 
days and the new days. I suppose every 
age thinks that their lot is the most difficult 
one. The important thing is that everybody I still think we had a lot of fun during _ tific in those days but we managed to get 
has a job to do and as long as the job gets the rum-running days when we had a fleet around in good style. 
done, nothing else matters, of destroyers. Things were not so scien- I enjoy reading the gripes of the present- 
day lads but I'm not inclined to criticize 
them because if they stay around long 


enough they'll learn that the Coast Guard 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE | 20%« 


In my opinion the best feature of the 
TALBOT T. SPEER, President MAGAZINE is the Question and Answer 


E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyp, Editor section. This section supplies a world of 


. per ‘ vital information for all of us. 
ELEANOR BOWMAN, Circulation Mgt CARL A. MADSEN. 








2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 














Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all * . . 
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to thi ad \ ° 
Sub eng oa pprratnag ear. Twenty-five cents the copy This Reader Wants Strap 
: ree ao . - 0 ° 
ee ee “4 Placed On The Flat Hat 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter D it. Mich 
November 1, 1927, at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, etroit, Mich. 
March 3, 1879. Although I am just about ready to leave 


Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all the Coast Guard as a result of disability, 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these r’ k : 4 ev) , b f 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not d like to express myself on the subject o 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast the conventional flat hat that has recently 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication . : : 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard been the topic of conversation 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves I think the flat hat needs only one change. 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 


Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC, ‘ 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. use on windy days. Such a strap would be 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kaneas City Los Angeles San Francisco appreciated by every sailor who ever marched 
ee Pe in a parade and carried a rifle in one hand 
| Volume 26 AUGUST, 1953 No. 10 and held his hat with the other hand! 
WM. H. DYER. 
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A strap should be run around the back of 
the hat and this strap could be put to good 























WAIT -— UNTIL TOO LATE !!1!! 


These officers and chiefs are specially qualified for 
the difficult task of preparing C.P.O. exams not only 
by reason of their long Coast Guard experience, but 
additionally by reason of their training in course and 
examination construction. Many have taken special 
courses at institutions of higher learning to better equip 
themselves to do the important work of course writ- 
ing, course revision, and examination preparation 
which is theirs. At least ten have had experience as 
teachers or instructors in secondary schools, colleges, 
regular service training centers, and trade schools. 

Take RMC Harold W. Collins, for example. Chief 
Collins is typical of the chief petty officers currently 
assigned to duty as instructors at the Institute. He 
first joined the Coast Guard back in 1937, some four 
years after his graduation from Wicomico High School 
in Salisbury, Maryland. In 1939 he attended his first 
service school — the old Radio School at Fort Trum- 
bull, in New London, Connecticut. Since that time 
he has also studied at the Naval Refresher School in 
Chicago, at the U. S. Naval Teacher Training School, 
also in Chicago, at the Naval Research Laboratory 


Those C. P. 0. Exams 


By LIEUTENANT JOHN R. SMALL 


Ann so you're about to take that long-awaited 
C.P.O. exam! 

Are you losing any sleep wondering just exactly 
what it will be like or how difficult it may be? If you 
are, then relax, settle back and read this. There is 
more than an outside chance it may help to ease your 
mind on a number of points, and it may even light up 
the way to eventual success in the forthcoming inquiry 
into your readiness for advancement into the select 
ranks of United Coast Guard chief petty officers. 

The C.P.O. exam is a key step in your Coast Guard 
career. It can be the most important test of your life. 
Therefore, it seems fairly reasonable that you may be 
eager to learn as much as you possibly can about these 
examinations their purpose, their preparation, their 
contents, their administration —- and about the peo- 
ple who devise and administer them. 

All Coast Guard C.P.O, examinations are prepared 
and corrected at the Coast Guard Institute in Groton, 
Connecticut, by boards of officers, assisted by 22 chief 
petty officer Institute course instructors with a grand 
total of 321 years of service. 
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R. E. &% M. School in Washington, D. C., at the VU. S. 
Navy High Frequency Direction Finder School in Casco 
Bay, Maine, and at the Coast Guard High Frequency 
Direction Finder School in Atlantic City. 

Chief Collins has served as radioman-in-charge of 
the Communications Center, 13th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Seattle, Washington, as radioman-in-charge of 
the Brigantine High Frequency Direction Finder Sta- 
tion at Brigantine, New Jersey, and as radio-man-in- 
charge, Communications Center, First Coast Guard 
District, Boston, Massachusetts. He has had previous 
experience as an instructor at the Navy R. E. & M. 
School at Oklahoma A. 6 M. College at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, as well as at the High Frequency Direction 
Finder School at the wartime Coast Guard Training 
Station at Atlantic City, and at the Coast Guard 
Training Station at Groton, Connecticut, where he 
taught radio theory and practical factors. 

ADC Felix J. McNeil is another instructor well 
qualified by 26 years of service to perform his duties 
at the Coast Guard Institute. Prior to his present tour 
of duty at the Institute, Chief McNeil had four years’ 
experience as an instructor in two service schools. 
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All C.P.O. examinations comprise eight sections, 
six of which cover professional requirements. The 
other two sections offer questions on military require- 
ments and mathematics, respectively. Each of the eight 
sections usually contains 25 multiple-choice-answer 
type questions, designed to test the prospective C.P.O. 
on various phases of the knowledge he should have, 
as specifically set forth in Chapter Six of the Person- 
nel Manual. C.P.O. exams for prospective Chief Yeo- 
men will include tests in typing and shorthand, where- 
as those for prospective Chief Storekeepers may include 
typing tests. C.P.O. exams for prospective Chief Jour- 
nalists may require the examinees to demonstrate skill 
in writing. In any event, ample time is permitted for 
the completion of each section of the examination — 
in some cases as long as an hour and a half. 

You may wonder what source material is used in 
the formulation of examination questions, and whether 
or not questions are taken from Institute courses and 
included in C.P.O. exams. As a general rule this is 
not the practice. However, questions are usually for- 
mulated from material found in the same texts as those 
used in up-to-date Institute correspondence courses. 
Questions are also derived from other sources available 
to all service personnel from Coast Guard Regula 
tions, and from Headquarters directives, circular letters, 
etc. 


if you are one of those chaps who feels a trifle un- 
certain about the mathematics section of your forth- 
coming C.P.O. exam, cheer up! 

You won't have to be a mathematical genius to do 
well on this portion of your examination! You won't 
be required to know anything about solid geometry, 
advanced trigonometry, or calculus! Just be sure you 
have a good grip on your arithmetic — on fractions, 
decimals, percentages, weights and measures, ratio and 
proportion, areas and volumes, lines and angles, ele- 
mentary scale drawings, graphs, square root, the merit 
system, and a few things like that! 

(Of course, in certain ratings, an additional knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics is required as a professional 
factor, and you will be tested on this additional knowl- 
edge in at least one of the six sections of your C.P.O. 
exam dealing exclusively with professional require- 
ments.) 

None of the examples or problems in the General 
Math section of your C.P.O. exam should stump you, 
however, if you will but do a little brushing-up on 
your mathematics. Navpers 10069 and Navpers 
10070 — Volumes 1 and 2, respectively, of the Navy's 
basic training course in math should prove extremely 
helpful. If these excellent mathematics tests are not 
immediately available any good basic math test should 
fill the bill. 








The Chief Petty Officers pictured above are shown preparing C.P.O. exams in the Examination Room at the CG Institute. From left to 
right — Harold W. Collins, RMC; Robert L. Walters, SKC; Felix J. McNeil, ADC. 
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Should you feel that you need a very thorough 
refresher course in mathematics, it is suggested that 
you enroll in the Navy’s basic training course in math. 
If your educational officer has no application forms 
he can obtain them for you by addressing a letter re- 
questing them to the Officer-in-Charge, U. S. Naval 
Correspondence Center, Building RF, U. S. Naval 
Base, Brooklyn (1), New York. 

In the Military Requirements section of your C.P.O. 
exam you will be asked a number of questions speci- 
fically framed to determine how well you may be 
prepared to integrate your professional knowledge with 
activities demanding leadership and the application 
of plain, everyday “common sense.’’” Other questions 
may test you upon your familiarity with the interpre- 
tation of regulations, and your knowledge of the prin 
ciples of safety, first aid and artificial respiration, opera 
tional duties and responsibilities of the Coast Guard, 
military responsibilities of petty officers, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Here is something you need not worry about! No 
attempt is ever made to confuse you on your C.P.O. 
examination questions! Whenever it is determined by 
Institute instructors and officers reviewing the exams 
that vague or involved questions have found their way 
into various sections of C.P.O. examinations, the 
further use of such questions is precluded through their 
elimination from the files. 

This does not mean, of course, that certain questions 
designed to make the prospective chief petty officer do 
a bit of thinking and reasoning are not frequently 








AwWelse (elves 
YOu MAY BE — 


YOUR INSTITUTE COURSE WILL 
FOLLOW YOU // 





used. They are, and they are valuable in that they 
test not only knowledge, but the intelligent application 
of knowledge in finding the right answers. 


You may never have realized, but before you re- 
ceive your C.P.O. exam, every section of the exam, 
and every question in every section will have been 
studied and discussed at least half a dozen times by 
professional experts and by people with long experi- 
ence in the field of testing and measurement. Questions 
will have been checked for grammatical accuracy, clarity, 
validity, and proper coverage of the area to be tested. 
When questions for a section of an examination have 
been approved and reviewed by the officers and chief 
petty officers responsible for their preparation, they 
are then forwarded to the Chief of the Professional 
Department of the Institute for further review. Then, 
finally, before being sent to Coast Guard Headquarters, 
they are carefully checked by the Assistant Director. 


Following further scrutiny and review by Head- 
quarters, the questions with recommended changes, if 
any, are returned to the Institute for assembly into 
examinations, printing, and distribution to the field. 


At the Coast Guard Institute, every question is kept 
on file for use, possible re-use, and for reference. All 
questions are evaluated after being used on C.P.O. 
examinations. Through the application of certain for- 
mulae devised by testing experts, the “‘discrimination” 
and ‘‘difficulty’’ of each question is determined. Ques 
tions with which many examinees have had difficulty 
are re-examined in a continuing effort to weed out 
those which may be misleading, or which may not 
have been stated with clarity. 


When you finally sit down to take your C.P.O. 
exam don’t get nervous or panicky — and don't fret 
about “‘passing”’ the examination! Actually, to ‘‘pass,”’ 
you do not have to acquire any predetermined grade 
such as 75%, 80%, or 85%. You should simply do 
the best you can to answer every question correctly, 
because it’s you against every other candidate in your 
field! Whether you ‘‘pass’’ or not is determined by 
your final standing in the examination scores of cor- 
rect answers, in relation to everyone else who takes 
the same exam at the same time! In other words, 
without going into minute details, let us say a “‘curve”’ 
is constructed around the average score in your par- 
ticular group. 


Let us suppose, for example, that the average score 
for prospective Chief Boatswain's Mates is 130 cor- 
rect answers, and let us suppose that you have scored 
152 correct answers. Your 152 may well be the 
highest score in your group. Even if your score was 
but 130, you would have done well! 

On the other hand, let us suppose that your ship- 
mate, Joe Fidd, has just taken the QM version of the 
C.P.O. exam, emerging with a score of 152, the same 
as yours. But let us further suppose that the average 
score for Joe Fidd’s group is 160 correct answers. To 
tell the truth, Joe hasn't done nearly so well as you 
have, although he may still fall within the “passing” 
or ‘‘recommended” circle. Whereas your score of 152 
is high for your group and “‘passes’’ you with honors, 
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Joe’s 152 is below average for his group and places 
him in a lower position on his list than your 152 
places you on yours! 


Had Joe really slipped badly perhaps down as 
far as 110, it is probable that he could not expect to 
end up on the “‘passing’’ or “‘recommended”’ list for- 
warded to Headquarters. 


Incidentally, while you are taking your C.P.O. 
exam, don't let some seemingly difficult section knock 
you for a mental loop and send you into the depths 
of anguish and despair. Actually, this same section 
may be giving everyone else in your group a headache, 
too! Always remember that you are not expected to 
be extremely well-versed in all fields in which you are 
tested. Very few examinees are able to maintain uni- 
formly high scores in every section of an examination. 


As previously remarked, there will be 200 questions 
in the examination, and it should be re-emhasized that 
no one is exected to come up with the right answer 
to every question. Here’s news for you should you 
happen to do so, you will become the first examinee 
in the history of modern Coast Guard C.P.O. exams 
to register such a performance! 


If you feel you haven't done especially well in some 
particular section, don’t throw in the towel. Always 
remember, as has been previously emphasized it’s 
you against the field! 


Regardless of how you feel you may be doing, it 
behooves you to stay in there pitching until the very 
end, because you will not be able to ascertain, even 
if you own a crystal ball in good working condition, 
how well you may or may not be doing in your exam 
ination, in comparison with others in your group. 
Everyone else may be missing some or most of the same 
problems or questions that are stumping you, and you 
may even be finding some things fairly easy and simple 
which are, at the same moment, confounding and 


astounding someone else a couple of thousand miles 


away! 


It's corny but true, as the words of the song declare: 
‘A winner never quits, and a quitter never wins!”’ 

New that we've skipped lightly hither and yon over 
the general topic of your forthcoming C.P.O. exam, 
let’s open things up for discussion from the floor! 
Possibly as good a way as any to summarize and per- 
haps re-emphasize a few points will be to play our 
version of ‘‘Questions and Answers’’! So — fire away! 


1, Q.—Will any part of my C.P.O. exam be about 
literature, history, or geography? 


A.—No! Remember what we told you a while 
back — that all C.P.O. examinations contain eight 
sections, six of which deal with professional knowl- 
edge required of a prospective chief petty officer in a 
given field, and two of which concern mathematics and 
military requirements. Take it easy — nobody ts going 
to ask you who Madame Pompadour was, of whether 
Cleopatra was queen of Egypt or the first woman 
mayor of Paris. 
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“I don't know whether the Institute issues the course you want,, 
but would you be interested in a course in Magic?” 


2. Q.—Suppose I don’t have time enough to finish 
one of the sections of the examination. Can I use some 
of the time from some other section which I may finish 
before that time limit expires? 


A.—No. If you don’t finish any given section in 
the time allotted for that section, that’s it, brother! 
But, seriously, tf you are even fairly familiar with the 
material and toptcs covered in any section, you should 
find the time given you to complete it ample and 
vou should even have enough time left over to re-read 
all the questions tn that sectton, and to check all your 
answers 


3. Q.—Do you mean I'll have plenty of time for 
that math section, too I've heard it’s a dilly! 


A.—Absolutely! You'll have plenty of time for 
that one, too. The time limit set for math ts usually 
90 minutes and tf anyone has told you the math 
what he means, tn all probably, 
ts that when he took his C.P.O. exam he wasn't pre 
pared very well for his math section! If someone who 
hasn't as yet taken a C.P.O. exam has told you the 
math section is a “‘dilly.”’ he is talking through his 
hat because he doesn’t know any more about it than 
you do! 


4. Q.—lIs the Coast Guard Institute the place where 
it is decided whether I make C.P.O. or not? 


section ts a “dilly,” 


A.—No — that is decided at Headquarters. In 
accordance with Article 5-C-27, Personnel Manual, 
after papers have been graded by the Institute a report 
is forwarded to the Commandant. He, tn turn, then 
appoints a board to establish an eligibility list. The 
board considers and gives equal weight to the follow- 
ing factors: 1) Scores attained in the examination; 
2) Sentority in present rating and length of continu- 
ous service in the Coast Guard; and 3) Effictency marks 
and general record. 
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5. \.—If I fail to make the eligibility list after tak- 
ing one C.P.O. examination, may I take another exam 
when one is given? 

A.—Yes, if you are eligible and meet the require- 
ments outlined in Chapter 5, Personnel Manual. 

6. Q.—What percentage of the questions in my 
C.P.O. exam will have been taken from Coast Guard 
Institute correspondence courses? 

A.—Woah there, chum — let’s back up a second! 
As we said before, while some questions may be “‘for- 
mulated from material found tn the same texts as those 
used in up-to-date Institute correspondence courses,” 
it is neither the policy nor the generally accepted prac- 
tice to use questions lifted from Institute courses in the 
C.P.O. examinations! 

7. Q.—Does the Institute furnish outlines of the 
various sections of C.P.O. exams to personnel in the 
field for their information and study? 

A.—No. 

8. Q.—Would enrollment in Institute rating courses 
help me prepare for my forthcoming C.P.O. exam? 

A.—That depends on you. If, after enrolling in 
courses, you study them conscientiously and thorough- 
ly, submitting lessons at the suggested rate of one per 
week, and if you then take your final examinations 
in the courses and pass them — you should find that 
the Institute courses will have been of definite assist- 
ance to you when C.P.O. exam time rolls around. 
It’s ltke a lot of other things in this life — you will 
benefit from having taken Institute courses to the ex- 
tent of the amount of effort you have expended in their 
study. If you honestly and sincerely wish to leave no 
stone unturned in preparing yourself for advancement, 
the Institute recommends that you take all the courses 
offered in any qiven rating third class, second class, 
first class, and chief — in that order. 

9. Q.—In how many Institute courses may I be en- 
rolled at one time? 

A.—One. It is suggested that you consult your 
educational officer or officer-in-charge and secure his 
advice. He will have information on courses available 
and should be able to furnish you valuable guidance 
in your request for assistance in preparing yourself for 
advancement. 

10. Q.—I have heard quite a bit about the Institute’s 
new combined Military Requirements and Seaman 
Course. Would this course be of any help to me? 

A.—The new Institute course to which you refer 
(MRN-1/SN-2) is a prerequisite for many courses. 
The text used in this course is the new Coast Guards- 
man’s Manual which contains a wealth of information 
and meterial pertinent to all Coast Guard activities and 
rates. If you have a bit of spare time and have never 
taken out this particular course, by all means enroll! 
It may prove to be an excellent refresher course for 
you, and should certainly be interesting and enlighten- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, some of the military require- 
ments questions in your C.P.O. exam may he based 
on material found in the Manual. 

11. Q.—One thing still bothers me just a bit. What 
is really the best way to brush up on math? 

A.—-Just as we advised earlier — try to get hold of 
Navpers 10069 and Navpers 10070, Volumes 1 and 2, 
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respectively, of the Navy’s basic training course in 
math. These are really splendid math texts for your 
purpose. And again, let us emphasize that if you feel 
you need more than a bit of casual brushing-up in 
math — then enroll tn the course! 

12. Q.—Will I be required to write any sort of theme 
or paper in any of the sections of my C.P.O. exam? 
That bothers me just a little, because I do not write 
quite as legibly as I would like to be able to, and so, 
when I do any writing, I generally take a little more 
time than the average person. 

A.—Unless you are a journalist, a yeoman, or a 
storekeeper, you will not have to write any themes, 
compositions, treatises, or other papers. As we pointed 
out earlier, only multiple-choice-answer type questions 
will generally be found in the eight sections of your 
C.P.O. exam. In the C.P.O. examination for pros- 
pective Chief Yeoman you will be required to demon- 
strate your proficiency in shorthand and typing in 
one of the professional sections of the exam. Pros- 
pective Chief Storekeepers may be required to demon- 
strate proficiency in typing, while prospective Chief 
Journalists may find themselves faced with the task 
of writing a news story or feature article as part of 
their test. 

13. Q.—What happens to the completed C.P.O. ex- 
amination papers upon their receipt at the Institute? 

A.—Upon the return of the C.P.O. exams to the 

Institute from the field, the grading and filing machin- 
ery swings into high gear. Key answer sheets are used 
to grade the exams, and the individual results are 
transcribed to candidates’ file cards for permanent re- 
cording. The examination papers are retained for ap 
proximately six months, in case they may be needed 
for reference or further review, after which time they 
are destroyed. Each C.P.O. candidate’s score is re 
ported to Coast Guard Headquarters in a report pre- 
pared by the Director of the Institute. 
15. Q.—Isn’'t there some convenient short cut meth- 
od I can employ in preparing myself for my forth- 
coming C.P.O. examination? For example, isn’t there 
a list of a thousand or so questions and correct an- 
swers which someone may have prepared and which 
I can memorize, thereby assuring myself of at least a 
passing grade? 

A.—Many C.P.O. candidates have sought short cuts 
to use in studying for the examination. It can be 
safely stated, however, that their searches were in vain. 
There is no substitute for knowing your rate! The 
C.P.O. exam, in a way, is a test of how much you 
want to become a chief petty officer. If you have pur- 
sued a program of diligent, intensive research tn your 
field, and are ready to continue to do so — through 
the latest Institute courses, resident schools, books and 
manuals concerning your specialty, and on-the-job 
training and experience — if you are alert to spot and 
digest new material concerning your rate —— you are 
ready for consideration for advancement to chief petty 
officer. The road leading to the ranks of chief petty 
officers is a rugged one, and there are no easy detours! 
Thus, it is a fact that when a man has qualified for 
advancement to C.P.O., it is because he KNOWS HIS 
RATE! 
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MMC in Synition 


meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind, 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements for econ- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter of a century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engines . . . ignition analyzers 
... radio shielding harness and noise filters .. . 
switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


“ae He: $ 
mene ort cet Vie SIR =! 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 

72 Fitth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 
Burbank, California + Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan + Brouwer Building, 176 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 582 Markel 


— Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Five exhausted survivors of the capsized Motor Vessel Marianas are pictured a few moments before they reached safety aboard the 
Cutter Iroquois. An additional seven survivors were rescued by the Iroquois. 


In Pacilie Waters With 


The ¢. G. Cutter IROQUOIS 


cA, OAH . from the Queen of the 14th Coast 
Guard District, the “Big [,”’ officially known as the 
USCG Cutter [IROQUOIS (WPG-43), the old-timer 
and mainstay of the 14th Coast Guard District. 


As information from the ‘Big I’ has not appeared 
in the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE recently, it 
was thought that a short synopsis of a recent patrol 
would be a good way to start off. So here goes... . 


The IROQUOIS departed Honolulu, T. H., enroute 
to Ocean Station VICTOR, via Midway Island. After 
an uneventful and sun-drenched trip to Midway, we 
refueled, got in an afternoon of fishing, and took off 
for VICTOR, Then came a typically beautiful Pacific 
day. The serenity of the day was suddenly broken 
by anguished cries from all parts of the ship. Some 
were filled with laughter and derision (which was soon 
to turn to mournful cries) and other voices were filled 
with consternation, and rightly so. 


The Loyal Members of His Majesty's ‘‘Royal Order 
of the Golden Dragon”’ had presented all the luckless 
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Neophytes with a summons to appear before the Royal 
Court in preparation for crossing the International 
Date Line. The summons presented was prepared by 
the Royal Scribe in answer to charges brought forward 
by Loyal Golden Dragons. The summons listed these 
charges and also specified the uniform to be worn before 
the court. There was a frenzied scramble to all parts 
of the ship for articles of clothing not quite covered 
by uniform regulations! 


“~ At 1230 Davy Jones mustered all hands in prepa- 


ration for the arrival of the Royal Court. The skull 
and crossbones was broken at the fore and Their 
Majesties, King Neptune, Queen Amphitrite, and the 
Royal Baby, attending members of the court, the Royal 
Doctor, Royal Barber, Royal Electrician, Master-at- 
Arms, and Court Guards arrived in all their regal 
splendor. Court was convened on the Fantail. 

All Neophytes, attired in their magnificent Court 
Robes, were introduced to each member of the court 
individually. There was singing and dancing and 
recitations. Some of the stories told were positively 
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hair raising. After a colorful afternoon, His Royal 


Highness accepted all Neophytes into His Royal Do- 
main as the IROQUOIS crossed that light blue streak in 
the Pacific that several Neophytes saw. 


Three days later the CGC CHATAUQUA rolled lazily 
to an easy swell while the IROQUOIS’ Self Bailer took 
off four weathermen and the Doctor. Then we set- 
tled down to the tedium of another patrol. Little did 
we know that the IROQUOIS was soon destined to be 
a combination weather ship, S.A.R. vessel and Hos- 
pital ship. 


No country doctor lives who can lay claim to more 
mileage or varied type of cases than our sea-going Hip- 
pocrates, the country doctor of the Mid-Pacific, Dr. 


E. Piseri, USPHS. 


The sight of our sea-going country doctor, bag ‘in 
his teeth, scrambling up a Jacob’s Ladder, soon be- 
came a familiar sight to the crew. The entire crew 
was and is proud of Doe Piseri and the record he piled 
up, and by doing so helping the [IROQUOIS maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. In twenty-one days, Dr. 
Piseri took care of the usual bumps and cuts encoun- 
tered on a patrol and climbed the ladders of the mer- 
chant vessels CARROLL VICTORY, SS AMERSEA and 
SS BUCKNELL VICTORY, successfully removing steel 
splinters from the eyes of a merchant seaman, setting 
a fractured arm on a rolling, pitching ship, and suc- 
cessfully stopping the flow of blood from the socket 
of a tooth which had been bleeding continuously for 
nine days. Due to inclement weather, none of these 
operations could be called a cinch and “Doc” dis- 
played great skill in treating these cases. 


Our boat crew deserves much credit on these mis: 
sions of mercy. Exhibiting good seamanship and com- 
mon sense, they put Dr. Piseri aboard the ships with 
speed and skill in spite of the adverse weather condi 
tions encountered on each of these operations, weather 
when gale warnings would have been the order of 
the day along any coastline. 


For a diversion from Medicos, the IROQUOIS steamed 
many miles to the assistance of the SS GULFHAVEN. 
This big modern tanker had lost her main power when 
several coils in her main generator went out. Being 
a turbine electric ourselves, we knew what this meant. 
Then when all transmissions stopped suddenly in the 
middle of a message, we feared even worse. Weighing 
the possibilities of a marine disaster in the then boister- 
ous North Pacific, the IROQUOIS departed full bore for 
the GULFHAVEN’S last position. The GULFHAVEN 
was sighted without incident and escorted for a day 
and a half while temporary repairs were effected. With 
a Godspeed to the GULFHAVEN, we again headed for 
VICTOR as we watched the crippled tanker plod 
laboriously on to her Far East destination at four and 
a half knots. 


After a tour of duty on VICTOR, the IROQUOIS 
departed for Guam, Marianas Islands It was an empty 
ocean that day but, with fuel running low, we could 
wait no longer. Thus, the [IROQUOIS berthed at the 
Naval Operating Base, Guam, M. I. Our lines were 
not destined to stay put long. For though we were 
very thoughtfully given a few days of DOG status 
to get squared away, we were un-DOGed in a most 
interesting manner. It was soon after first light of 


The Cutter IRoquois has a proud and robust crew that describe their vessel as the mainstay of the Fourteenth Coast Guard District. With 
all modesty, the crew describes the Iroquois as the best darn ship in the Coast Guard! 
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day that the watch noticed frenzied activity on board 
the Navy Tug BOLSTER which was moored just ahead 
of the IRoQuoIs. A short while later, the BOLSTER 
was away in a cloud of Diesel smoke and standing 
out at Apra Harbor with full power at the mains. 
Not long after this impressive departure, word was 
received aboard the IROQUOIS that a vessel was in 
trouble and the BOLSTER was enroute to the scene. 
A few short minutes later we received the word to 
get underway and proceed to the scene of the disaster. 


The boilers were lit off in all haste and, one hour 
behind the BOLSTER, we made our own smoke down 
on the horizon dead ahead. In a short time it was 
apparent that we were closing this distance. The ship 
was enshrouded in a mist of flying spray as mansized 
head seas piled over the bow. Our destination was 
forty miles away, off the island of Rota. 


With the hour start the BOLSTER had, it looked 
as though she would be the first on the scene to search 
for what now was reported to be twelve men afloat 
in a small boat and rafts from the foundered Motor 
Vessel MARIANAS. As the minutes checked out the 
BOLSTER was no longer hull down. She became 
plainly visible and the crew caught the spirit of the 
race. ‘“What’s our ETA? ... How many knots does 
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that bucket make? .. ."”. We soon had as many volun- 
teer lookouts as we could handle. Rota Island, the 
reference point for the disaster, showed up, but the 
BOLSTER still had a good lead on us. 

As the miles to the position of the disaster grew 
smaller on the chart, the distance between ships got 
smaller. Then came the comforting feeling of pulling 
out in front, Hell bent for rescue! 

Somewhere on this expanse of sea were worried 
men, and the IROQUOIS was made OTC. The JRo- 
QUOIS was now assisted by Naval, Coast Guard, and 
Air Force Aircraft, plus the BOLSTER. Aircraft spot- 
ted the hull of the vessel and dropped markers. The 
search patterns were established. We were still a long 
way off but with a Coast Guard PBY coaching us on 
we were soon in the search area. From that time on, 
each time the PBY passed over the bobbing boat and 
rafts, her pilot gave a mark by radio and the cutter’s 
course was adjusted. Determining the direction of the 
drift and winds, the eyes of the ship were in motion. 
Sweep the horizon, back and forth, up and down. 
Somewhere out there men were waiting for us on a 
choppy sea. ‘‘Dye marker off the starboard bow’’; 
“Right fifteen’; “‘Steady,’’ was heard. 

A few minutes later came the welcome shout ‘‘Ob- 
jects in the water one point off the starboard bow, 


Frivolity was the order of the day as these members of the crew of the IRoquots lined up in preparation of hilarious ceremonies marking 
the crossing of the equator. Joy reigned supreme as Davy Jones and his Royal Court indoctrinated all who had not previously crossed 
the equator. 
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two thousand yards."’ It was only minutes later that 
half the crew saw them and the whole ship went into 
action. Cargo net over the side, lines made ready, shot 
lines hooked on, Sick Bay prepared, hot coffee and 
soup on the fire, blankets and clothes up in case they 
were needed. 

And there they were! Eight men in a skiff designed 
for possibly four, frantically bailing water, trying to 
forestall the sea until we reached them. Four men 
clinging to rafts with death grips on the lines. facing 
us with the appealing and thankful look men have 
when faced with death and seeing help coming. 

‘Fire a shot line to them.” 

“They have it, Captain.”’ 

‘Pass the messenger to them.” 

The words were punctuated with pisto! fire from 
the bridge as a circling shark was discouraged. At 
last the men were alongside and were being helped 
up the cargo net and rushed to Sick Bay for treatment 
for exposure and shock. They were aboard and safe 
at last. The word went out to the other units of the 
search team, ‘“Twelve survivors accounted for.”’ 

A short while later, enroute to Guam, the Master 
showed up with a battered and waterlogged log book 
under his arm. From him we received the story of 
the tragedy. The MARIANAS, a converted landing 
craft, had departed Saipan with a cargo of scrap metal. 
Fifteen miles off Rota Island, she suddenly began to 
fill and abruptly she capsized. Efforts to keep her 


afloat had failed. The pumps couldn't keep up with 
the flow of water. All hands aboard had managed to 


get the skiff in the water before she capsized, and had 
put the rafts on a line astern for an emergency meas- 
ure. They were thankful that they had. The sur- 
vivors had been in the water close to six hours when 
the IROQUOIS reached them. 

YOKOSUKA, SUGAR, ADAK 

Yokosuka, Japan. Liberty at last. Confusion 
aboard with the exchanging of American dollars for 
Military Pay Script and Japanese Yen. Three hun- 
dred sixty to the dollar. All hands ganged up on the 
Pay Clerk in their hurry to be the first ashore. Blues 
were brought out of sea bags, peacoats aired out, shoes 
shined, and a bigger bunch of eager beavers has never 
Cameras and extra film were the order of 
the day and seemed to be part of the liberty uniform. 

It is impossible and somewhat improper to describe 
each and every incident and adventure the entire crew 
has gone through, but it seems as though each story 
had something to do with women and beer for sone 
strange reason. For the more adventuresome men 
aboard it was just a short haul on the excellent local 
railroad system to Tokyo and Yokohama. 

After a day or two in Yokosuka, just about all 
hands made it up to Tokyo. Tokyo with its teeming 
millions! 

Left-handed traffic and daredevil taxi drivers. The 
Ginza Market and the Ernie Pyle Theatre. The Em 
peror’s Palace and the Dai Ichi Building. The Geisha 
Houses and the bars. The shops and bazaars. The 
atmosphere and enchantment of the Far East. The 
haggling for merchandise. A good self-respecting mer- 


been seen! 
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chant wouldn't consider selling to you at the starting 
price... you have to haggle a little or he feels insulted. 
Merchandise out of reach in the States is reasonable 
here, sometimes downright cheap. The liberty boat 
looked more like a floating Japanese Bazaar with all 
the silks, china and souvenirs of all descriptions that 
came aboard. We must have added a foot of draft 
before we left Yokosuka. 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Yokosuka they all have 
their individual charm and atmosphere you pay 
your money and you take your chance. So it was with 
many backward glances from the entire crew that we 
sailed out of Yokosuka on a misty morning enroute 
to Ocean Station SUGAR. As we slipped our moor- 
ings, we took notice of the scope of the Korean con- 
flict. two Hospital Ships arrived and there were ves- 
sels from South Korea, Siam, Nationalist China, Au- 
stralia, England, and others. The last capital ship 
we passed was the “Big Mo.” As we rendered pas- 
sing honors to the flagship of the Pacific. they returned 
the honors smartly as befits the flagship of the 14th 
Coast Guard District. We may not be quite as big in 
size of ship, but we are just as proud! 


So off to Ocean Station SUGAR. Relieved the CGC 
CHAUTAUQUA, which promptly took off for Adak, 
Aleutian Islands. There were no significant events to 
record on Station SUGAR with the exception of the 
ship being iced up and giving several members of the 
crew the opportunity to see and feel snow and ice for 
the first time. High winds, high seas, and freezing 
temperatures were the order of the day, and the crew 
members that were new to the snow and ice and biting 
wind soon grew weary of it and longed for the Islands, 
as we all did. 

The day finally came when we were relieved of sta 
tion and we took off just as fast, if not faster, than 
the CGC CHAUTAUQUA for Adak. Upon arrival, we 
relieved our forerunner and looked the joint over. What 
a joint! All we needed was one look and we were 
ready for relief. Barren rocks, impressive, snow-cov- 
ered peaks, and ice and wind . . . but it was better 
than rolling around on station. Or was it? 

The day after arrival at Adak, we departed for the 
fuel docks at Sand Bay, Great Sitkin Island. After a 
few short, uneventful hours under way, we arrived 
and commenced taking on fuel. After fueling, we se- 
cured for the night, planning to leave in the morning 
for the return trip to Adak. Little did we know the 
suddenness and treachery of the ““Williwaw,’’ the mon- 
ster of the Bering Sea. Like a coiled spring it came 
at us before we could catch our breath. 

At 2:00 in the morning, with everyone racked in, 
the wind increased from Beaufort Force Three to Beau- 
fort Force Umptynine and then some. A steady wind 
of eighty miles an hour started to blow as though a 
giant fan had been turned on full blast. Gusts were 
higher, ninety and a few say it hit a hundred. It re- 
quired all hands on deck to handle lines to keep the 
ship alongside. Through no fault of any member of 
the crew, but due to the immense force the wind ex- 
erted on the ship, we started popping lines so fast it 
sounded like twenty millimeter practice in a popcorn 
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factory. As soon as one would part, another would be 
put out and the parted line spliced and run out again. 
The entire crew battled this dynamic display of nature 
for close to six hours before the wind abated suffi- 
ciently for us to catch our breaths and take stock of 
what was what. The wind had died down to fifty 
and we hoped it was going lower . . . it had to go 
lower —- we had every piece of line out except the 
string on the tea bags and only one had survived with- 
out parting —— that was our 12-inch towing hawser 
we were using as number six. The storm lasted for 
another few hours and then died slowly, and with 
one last blast it took its departure and no one was 
sorry to see it go. When we did return to Adak and 
the more secure anchorage, we gazed upon it with a 
little more loving eye than we had when we left. 


Our stay at Adak was not a busy one, as we had 
expected more work than we got. We transported 
technicians from Adak to Atka Island to assist in the 
repair of a Navy Aircraft that had broken down. Un- 
eventful trip, different scenery, but it all looked the 
same. 


With our near-tragedy past, the whole crew was 
relaxing when word came over the Armed Forces Radio 
Station that two children had strayed from their homes 
in the Navy dependents’ quarters and that a search 
party was being organized. True to the Coast Guard 


motto and spirit, nearly the whole crew off duty vol- 
unteered to search. After keeping sufficient members 
of the crew aboard to look after the ship's safety, the 
search party departed and looked until dark . . . in 
vain. It wasn’t until the next day that we learned 
the children had been found, sadly enough with our 
own grappling hook. 

With that sad incident our last bit of excitement, 
we finished out our twenty-one days repairing and re- 
placing gear from the combined efforts of SUGAR 
and Sand Bay. On the last day, all hands were on 
the fantail trying to pick out the CGC GRESHAM out 
of the mist and snow background. Finally she ap- 
peared, and with due warning to her, we took off for 
the tropics again. 

And now, with our arrival in Honolulu, we are pre- 
paring for another of the CGC IROQUOIS specials. . . . 
Ditching and Rescue of Survivors Demonstratoins. 
With two of these demonstrations under our belt, 
having had approximately four-hundred civilian and 
military personnel aboard and with the expectation of 
another two hundred shortly, we feel that the ‘‘l’’ 
lives up to the Coast Guard motto to the fullest, being 
prepared for anything that comes our way. 

We will come back your way again with more about 
the IROQUOIS, the Queen of the 14th Coast Guard 
District, after our next excursion from the Paradise 
Islands. 
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Sample brochure upon request. 
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AMERICA’S NEWEST WINGS FOR ATOMIC DEFENSE... 
“DELTA WINGS,” BORN AND BUILT BY CONVAIR'S 


Engineering to the Nth 





LAND-BASED inrenceeront He 


From this experimental dg 
design comes Convair's... 
supersonic F-102 to | | | 
WATER-BASED FIGHTER spearhead U.S, defenses 
Convair’s twin-jet “Sea-Dart” 
(XF2Y-1) expands the 
air defense perimeter of fleets 
at sea and bases ashore 


HERE’S A TRIANGEE WITH MORE THAN THREE POINTS 


' j 
Convair was the first to engineer, build and fly the triangular shaped solution to the problem || 
of human flight in the vicinity of the speed of sound ...and beyond. Through the versatile 
skills of Convair engineering, the delta configuration has already given America its first ; = 
land-based, supersonic interceptor...and the world’s first water-based very-high-speed jet  __ 
fighter. Adaptations of the delta to bomber and transport designs are now under way. Proof again, 
that Convair engineering achieves the maximum of air power... Engineering to the Nth Power! 


CONVAIR sss: 1 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 





NOTE: Many expressions of thanks and appreciation 
are being received by the Editor of this MAGAZINE because 
of information supplied to men in the field via this Ques- 
tion and Answers feature. We wish to make it abundantly 
clear that the information supplied in these columns is 
supplied by officers at Coast Guard Headquarters who have 
a genuine interest in the welfare of men in the field. The 
Editor has nothing to do with the information published 
in these columns, 


The Questions and Answers section of this MAGAZINE 
is made possible by the genuine interest in enlisted personnel 
that is maintained by Headquarters’ officers. Accordingly, 
we want the enlisted men of the Coast Guard to look upon 
this Questions and Answers department as very real evi- 
dence that their welfare and their best interests are being 
carefully considered at all times by Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters. Only by a sincere democratic interest in the welfare 
of the enlisted men could this Questions and Answers de- 
partment be maintained. Therefore, when individuals start 
to write letters of appreciation to the Editor, we wish they 
would write letters that could be forwarded to the re- 
sponsible officers at Headquarters. 


All manner of questions will be welcomed by this Editor 
but let it not be forgotten that the answers to those ques 
tions can only be supplied by officers who have a genuine 
interest in the welfare of their enlisted men.—E, L. 











Q.—I would like to learn something about my 
chances of attending Navy I. C. School as per my 
official request for such duty. Is this information avail- 
able at Headquarters or at the local District Office? 


A.—It is not expected that any Coast Guard en- 
listed men will be assigned to the Navy I. C. Electri- 
cian's Mate School for the remainder of this year. You 
may re-cubmit your request in approximately six 
months. The needs of the Service at that time will 
determine whether or not favorable consideration can 
be given to such assignment. 


ee 
Q.—-Is there any opportunity for me to achieve the 
petty officer rating of Journalist? Many months ago 


I was assigned to sea duty, on my request, in order to 
qualify for assignment to Journalism School. 
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A.—You should re-submit your request for Jour- 
nalist training when the sea duty requirement (6 
months) has been met. 

+ *  * 


Q.—Last August my name and the names of nine 
other men on the STORIS were submitted to Headquar- 
ters with applications for Mustering-Out Pay. All of 
the men with the exception of myself have received 
their MO Pay. I would like to learn the reasons caus- 
ing the delay in payment.—W.A.L. 


A.—The records at HQ show that a lump sum mus- 
tering-out payment in the amount of $300.00 was 
mailed to you in care of USCG Storis (WAG 38), 
P, O. Box 2260, Juneau, Alaska, on 14 April, 1953. 

* * *” 

O.—We three men would like to learn our stand- 
ing on the eligibility list for advancement to ENC (P). 
Our names are: William M. Rickett, EN1; Allan J. 
Rudd, EN1; William N. Lune, EN1. 

A.—Rickett is number 24; Rudd is number 31; 
and Luna is number 32 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to ENC (P). 

*” * * 

Q.—Can Coast Guard Headquarters supply the ad- 
dress of Edward Adamcyzk; also the address of John 
S. Rockweiler? 

A.—Edward H. Adamczyk, chief boatswain’s mate, 
is now attached to the USCG Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
The records also show that John S. Rockweiler, chief 
engineman, is now attached to the CGC HUDSON 
(WYT-87), c/o CG Supply Depot, 420 Esplanale 
Avenue, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 

* ’ * 

Q.—More than a year ago I made application for 
assignment to Officer’s Candidate School and I would 
lithe very much to learn what the opportunity ts for 
me to obtain assignment to that school.—R.P. 

A.—You were not selected for the Officer Training 
Program due to limited billets available by curtailment 
of the program. Your name has been placed on list 
of eligibles for consideration in the event of an expan- 
sion of the Officer Candidate Program. 

+ + . 

O.—I would like to learn the address of Everette 
P. Burke (258-693) who was discharged in 1949 
but re-enlisted some time later. 

A.—Everett P. Burke (258-691) boatswain’s mate, 
first class (provisional), is now attached to the U. S. 
Céast Guard Base, Government Island, Alameda, 
California. 

* * + 

Q.—I would like to learn how soon I can expect to 
be assigned to Aviation Structural Mechanics School. 

A.—Plans are being made to assign a limited num- 
ber of men to the Aviation Structural Mechanic School 
after 1 July, 1953. 

+ * + 

Q.—In September, 1946, I was demoted from 
CMOMM (acting appointment) to MOMM1 by a 
letter stating that I was demoted under the provisions 
of Public Law 50 because of being AWOL for 22 
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—only Yroorh second back! 


Sie’s PLENTY FAR FROM PoRT, this 
(=) ship—but the captain is as well- 
(\ informed as if he were sailing into 


San Francisco Bay. 

Communications by RCA keeps him in 
constant touch with land—and other ships. 
RCA Loran accurately indicates his position 
in seconds—independently of stars or sun. 
RCA Radar gives him a “clear view” of the 
sea through fog, rain, and darkness—helps 
him hold his run to regular schedule. 


Just a few examples, these, to show how 
RCA Advanced Development and Applied 
Engineering works with the U.S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Maritime services to guar- 
antee U.S. supremacy in electronics. 

Meet the RCA engineers in your branch 
of service. 
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GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT 
rca RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


wy ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN. N.J. 





hours and 50 minutes. I would Itke to learn if it was 
legal for me to be demoted without facing a court 
martial. 


A.—Records at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that your acting appointment as CMOMM was re 
voked by the Commandant acting under authority of 
Article 571 of the Regulations, on the basis of lack of 
necessary qualifications for the rating. Article 571, 
CG Regs, then in effect, provided: ‘‘Any enlisted per- 
son in the Coast Guard may be disrated at any time by 
the Commandant, except as provided by Article 573.” 
Article 573 prohibits administrative disrating as a pun- 
ishment. The disrating in this case was legal, since 
it was not done as a punishment. 

* * * 

O.—lIs there an authorized billet (not necessarily 

vacant) for a YN1 in the San Juan, Puerto Rico, area? 


A.—Yes, there is an authorized billet for a YNI in 

the San Juan, Puerto Rico, area. 
* * * 

J.—I became eligible for the Coast Guard ‘‘Good 
Conduct Medal” on 15 September, 1953, and in the 
beginning of the year (approx. January) 7th District 
personnel queried Headquarters for an abstract of my 
record for issuance of the medal, but to date I have 
heard nothing on the matter. Could you advise me if 
Headquarters has this information and tf any action ts 
contemplated? 


A.—A reply was made to the Commander, 7th 


CG District (p) on 29 January 1953 relative to your 


good conduct award status. If you have not yet been 
so informed, it is suggested you communicate with your 
commanding officer again. 


rr) 1 
Hote) eT | 


You can see most anything in the U. S. Coast Guarp Macazinr! 

Even a five-bladed propeller! The propeller pictured above was 

recently purchased by the Mississippi Shipping Company for use 

on one of its big passenger and cargo ships. Manufactured by the 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, it is claimed that this type of 

propeller will give a quieter and more economical operation than 
any conventional propeller. 
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“POUCH” super-mitd 


blend of Kentucky white burleys! 
bs fant 
Finest Pye Tobacco! 


HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 


mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 
Final fleomatic Mhiriuee! 
The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap- 


around pouches —to fit smooth and 


neat in your uniform! 


Edgeworth and Holiday smoke 
smooth and cool in your pipe! 





Q.—While in the Navy I was issued the WW II 
“Victory Medal’’ and the letter of ‘“Thanks’’ issued 
by the then President Harry S Truman. Does the tssu- 
ance of the Victory Medal automatically entitle the 
bearer to the Campaign Medal? I enlisted in the Navy 
on May 30, 1946, and was issued the Victory Medal 
in 1947 while stationed at Argentia, Newfoundland. 


A.—Earning the Victory Medal does not auto- 
matically entitle you to any Campaign Medal. See 
your commanding officer for the requirements for cam- 
paign awards. 

+ * + 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Carl 1. Thomas who was stationed aboard the BASs- 
woop in 1949 and 1951 and who was probably dis- 
charged in the latter part of 1951? 


A.—Carl Ivan Thomas (269-780) engineman, 
third class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 7 
February, 1950. His address subsequent to discharge 
is shown as 533 Leith Street, Flint, Michigan. 

* + * 


O.—-I would very much Itke to learn the address of 
Charles E. Bradu. He was a HM2 in September, 1950, 
and was stationed aboard the CGC CHEROKEE, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


A.—The files at Headquarters indicate that Charles 
E, Brady (286-396) hospitalman, first class, is now 
attached to the CGC Cook INLET (WAVP-384), 
Portland, Maine. 
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O.—I would like to learn the date on which the 
next group of enlisted men will be assigned to a course 
of instruction leading to the rate of Journalist. How 
many Coast Guardsmen will be assigned to the class? 

A.—There are no vacancies at the present time for 
the Journalist rating, therefore, Headquarters does not 
contemplate assigning men to training for this rating 
at any time in the near future. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn the present address of 
James Cordock, DC1, who was stationed aboard the 
CGC HUMBOLDT last summer. 

A.—James H. Cordock (268-497) damage con- 
trolman, first class (provisional), is now attached to 
the Woods Hole Group, ¢ ‘o USCG Base, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. 

ok * * 

O.—I have approximately two years and six months 
to serve on my present enlistment and I am wondering 
if thts is correct. I extended my enlistment for two 
years in order to attend the Advanced ET School at 
Groton. I attended the School but have now been 
advised by doctors of the Public Health Service that 
I should not make a career of the Coast Guard. In view 
of this adverse health report, why am I required to 
serve the entire duration of my extenston?—W.M. 

A.—No information has been received at Head- 
quarters relative to your physical unfitness or desire to 
be released from your voluntary extension of enlist- 
ment. If you desire further information you should 
forward an official request through channels to the 
Commandant (PE) with full particulars. 

* . * 


O.—Would it be possible for Headquarters to in- 
form me of the address of a man named Roache or 
Roach who was a BM1 and who was transferred from 


the Fourteenth District on 28 February, 1953? 

A.—Vincent E. Roche (270-466), boatswain’s 
mate, first class (provisional), is now attached to the 
Coast Guard Cutter SYCAMORE (WAGL-268), Room 
218, Old Custom House, St. Louis 1, Missouri, 

+ * . 

O.—Am I entitled to mustering-out pay? I enlisted 
in the Coast Guard tn September, 1946, for two years 
but in 1947 my enlistment was extended until 1951. 
In 1951 I re-enlisted for stx years.—W.W.C 

A.—yYou are entitled to mustering-out pay under 
the MOP Act of 1952 for service performed between 
5 September, 1946, and 23 September, 1951. 

4 * * 

O.—I would like very much to learn tf my Service 
conduct record entitles me to the customary ten per 
cent additional pay in the event of retirement under 
provisions of the enlisted retirement law. While serv- 
ing in the Navy, I recetved a summary court. During 
my first four years in the Coast Guard I was given 
two deck courts. Since then my conduct record has 
been perfect.—C.E. 

A.—Your conduct marks average 97.5, sufficiently 
high at this time to assure payment of the additional 
ten per cent pay for good conduct. 
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Q.—Does my service record entitle me to the cus- 
tomary additional ten per cent pay upon retirement? 
If not, is it possible for me to achieve such pay by 
serving for a period of additional years, maintaining 
4.0 conduct? I received marks below 4.0 in -934. My 
marks for two quarters were 1.5 and 1.0. At the 
present time I have seventeen years all 4.0 conduct ex- 
cept the above two quarters. If I have to serve addt- 
tional years how many total years’ service will I have 
to do to get ten per cent good conduct?—-M.A.B. 


A.—The average of your conduct marks is 97.5, 
sufficiently high to assure the customary ten per cent 
additional pay at time of retirement. 


* * * 


QO.—We would Itke to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement. 


A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 
Service as of Standing on 


Name 31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
BEHRENS, Christian, QMC 24-1l- 4 No. 30 
HAMILTON, James, BMLC 24- 1-18 No. 146 
SAWYER, Henry ¢ BMC 23- 4-21 No. 258 
POLLIE, John, BM2 23- 3-26 No. 266 
GOODWIN, Walter, BMLL1 23- 2-22 No. 278 
ROBINSON, Harold N., BMC 21 11-11 No. 436 


* * hel 


Q.—I hold the rating of Chief Radioman (Pro- 
visional) and a permanent rating of Radarman, first- 
class. At present I am an officer candidate in the six- 
teen weeks’ course. If I complete my training and 
receive a temporary commission in the regular estab- 
lishment, can I still make Permanent Chief just as tf 
I had never received a commission or would I lose my 
chance of making Permanent Chief ? 


A.—lIn the event you receive a temporary commis- 
sion as an officer it will not affect your receiving a 
permanent appointment as CPO. 

* * ° 


QO.—In 1951 I took an examination for advance- 
ment to CS1. Are the results of that examination on 
file at Headquarters? 


A.—Report of examination remains on file until 
such time as vacancies occur in the rating of CSI (P). 
When vacancies do occur, selections are made from the 
waiting list on the basis of length of service, seniority 
in present rating, efficiency marks and examination 
marks in accordance with Personnel Circular No. 
44-50; therefore, standing on the waiting list may 
not be determined until such time as vacancies occur. 

* * * 


O.—I would Itke to learn how many men took the 
examination for advancement to Chief Radioman last 
April, and I would like to learn if I passed that ex- 
amination. 


A.—The results of the CPO examination held in 
April, 1953, will not be known until some time dur- 
ing the latter part of July, 1953; 207 participated in 
the examination for RMC. 
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Witt Tomorrow Brine 
Or Brinc Econo 


Some day maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) 

HE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country ~— but there is a possibility that the com 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company “\_ 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 


Vage Twenty-four 


Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory —— is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


(i 
hi 


— 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS --- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to _ the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 
designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook. Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 














<_ Iiave you read ‘‘What's in Your Future?” 
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The Coast Guard's 
Newest Rating, —GM (FT 


3y KEN WHITE and JIM DALY 


Ev N though the primary pur- 
pose of the Coast Guard is to save 
lives, there have been instances where 
the Coast Guard has had to use force 
by means of weapons to carry out 
this duty and also to protect itself 
from destruction by the enemy. In 
time of war the Coast Guard has 
other primary duties such as might 
be delegated to it by the Navy De- 
partment. These functions and 
duties require the Coast Guard to 
have its vessels fully armed with 
modern ordnance equipment. 

However, to be effective, arma- 
ment must be accurately controlled. 
This is possible only with the help 
of intricate machines machines to 
sight on the target, to get the proper 
ranges, and to lay the gun to score 
a hit. 

Stop and think how accurate these 
machines must be. The ranges of 
modern naval ordnance equipment 
have been stated by the Defense De- 
partment to be in excess of 20 miles. 
Then, too, fast moving targets can 
be hit only if fire control machines 
are able to compute the continuous 
changes of the target with lightning 
speed. 

Methods of automatically solving 
the gun's position were discovered 
during World War I. Naturally, 
the development of fire control ma- 
created a need for men to 
operate and maintain them. There- 
fore, were established to 
teach men the new specialty of Fire 
Control. The first of these men were 
called Seaman Gunners. However, 
this new field of ordnance expanded 


chines 


schools 
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so greatly that a new rating, Fire- 
controlman, was deemed necessary. 
This rating was incorporated into 
the naval rating structure in 1923. 

As the years passed by, fire con- 
trol equipment became more and 
more technical, necessitating a pro- 
portional increase in knowledge and 
ability of a Firecontrolman. 

Shortly after the outbreak of 
World War II the rating of a Fire- 
controlman was incorporated into 
the Coast Guard rating structure to 
insire the proper maintenance and 
operation of fire control equipment 
aboard Coast Guard vessels. 

During the war the Fire Control 
rating was separated into emergency 


Instructors at the Fire Control Technician School at Groton, Conn., are: 


service specialties in the Navy. The 
Fire Control rating then was com 
posed of fire control operators, fire 
control range finder operators and 
fire control maintenance men, 

At the conclusion of the war it 
was found that the majority of so- 
called Firecontrolmen actually were 
skilled in only their fire control spe 
cialty (i.e, FCM, FCO or FCR). 
This did not qualify these ‘‘special 
ists’’ for the general service rating 
of Firecontrolman. Another factor 
which made imperative the broaden 
ing of the Firecontrolman’s knowl 
edge was the tremendously rapid 
and vast expansion and develop 
ment of fire control equipment dur 
ing World War II. It was therefore 
decided that the Fire Control rating 
was to be broken down 
different ratings Firecontrolman 
and Firecontrol Technician. The 
Firecontrolman would handle the 
operation and all minor adustments 
and repairs to fire control equipment. 
The Firecontrol Technician was to 
handle all major maintenance and 
overhaul of fire control equipment. 

After a few years, however, it 
was obvious that both ratings could 
be merged into one rating, thus 
eliminating the duplication of effort. 
The combination of these two rat 
ings resulted in the establishment 
of the Firecontrol Technician rat- 
ing. This was accomplished first 
by the Navy, then later, with some 


into two 


Seated Clyde 


W. Lick, FTC; Lt. Charles B. Martinson, Jr., Officer-in-Charge, FT School; Kenneth E. White, 


GMI(FT). Standing 


James E. Daly, YN1; Gene T. Rosson, GM3(FT). 


Absent from 


picture is Elmer L. Hicks, FCC. 
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modifications in the rating, it was 
adopted by the Coast Guard. Due 
to the shortage of trained ordnance 
personnel and fire control equip- 
ment, it was found advantageous 
to the Coast Guard to combine these 
qualified Firecontrol Technicians in 
to the Gunner's Mate rating with 
a Firecontrol Technician designa 
tor. The requirements for these 
personnel included the basic require 
ments for the Gunner's Mate rating 
in addition to the requirements of 
Firecontrol Technician. The rating 
up to the rate of Chief Petty Officer 
is Gunner's Mate (Firecontrol Tech- 
nician) or GM(FT). The rating 
for Chief Petty Officer is Chief Fire 
control Technician or FTC, 


When the Navy replaced the Fire 
Control rating with the Fire Control 
Technician rating it established a 
Class B (Advanced) Fire Control 
Technician School in Washington, 
D.C. In 1951 a quota was obtained 
by the Coast Guard enabling it to 
send qualified personnel to this 
school. This school has a duration 
of forty-seven weeks and covers the 
subject of Fire Control maintenance 
and overhaul very extensively. 


However, as in any training pro- 
gram, it is necessary to have a basic 
school for the training of unquali- 


fied personnel. A_ fourteen-week 
school for this purpose has been 
opened by the Coast Guard at the 
Training Station, Groton, Connec 
ticut. The requirements for the 
school are very high in comparison 
with other basic schools. The mini 
mum requirements for entrance are: 
a combined total of 115 for GCT 
and Math scores: one year’s obligated 
service upon graduation or agree 
ment to extend enlistment to meet 
this requirement; a graduate of the 
Class A Gunner's Mate -Schooi, 
Groton, or a rated Gunner's Mate; 
must be petty officer material and 
have good quarterly marks. 


As a prospective GM(FT) the 
student must first learn the prob 
lem of laying the guns. This is 
called the Fire Control Problem. 
Knowing the theory behind the 
problem is only part of his job. 
He will have to acquire many new 
skills, both mechanical and 
trical in order to keep his equip- 
ment in fighting trim. 


elec- 
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The student must be a mechanic 
so that he can maintain, adjust and 
repair the fire control equipment. 
He must learn the principles of me 
chanics and how to use hand tools, 
gauges, and instruments effectively 
He must cultivate a sharp eye and 
a sure hand for actual on-the-job 
training. 


He must be an electrician, also, 
for he will be working on electronic 
electrical motors, and 
switchboards. It is not sufficient to 
be an expert mechanic to operate 
and maintain these devices; he must 
master the electrical theory as well. 


The GM(FT) student must be 
come familiar with every knob, dial 
and control at all the battle stations, 
for he will be maintaining and 
operating such mechanisms as di 
rectors, computers, fire control 
switchboards and radar. 


circuits, 


The duties and requirements of 
the Fire Control Technician are con 
densed as follows: Fire Control 
Technicians serve principally at 
shore based repair activities and may 
be assigned to large Coast Guard 
ships. The Fire Control Technician 
makes major detailed casualty an- 
alyses, major repairs and overhauls 
on fire control equipment. He uses 
all tools and electrical and mechan 
ical measuring instruments 
sary in maintenance and repair of 
fire control equipment, fire control 
radar, directors and associated equip 
ment. He reads and works from 
mechanical drawings and wiring dia 
grams. In addition, the Fire Con 
trol Technician boresights and 
aligns guns and directors, overhauls 
hydraulic power drives and_ per 
forms minor maintenance on optical 
equipment. 


The GM(FT) School at the 
CGTS, Groton, Conn., is under the 
direction of Lieutenant Charles B. 
Martinson, Jr. The fourteen weeks’ 
curriculum is composed of the fol 
‘owing subjects: Introduction to 
Fire Control and the Fire Control 
Problem including its solution; 
3asic Components and Mechanisms 
Basic Electricity and Sound Pow 
ered Telephones including systems; 
Basic Electronics; Synchro Units and 
Systems, Servo Motors and Follow 
Up Systems; 40 mm Machine Gun 
Mount Power Drives; Machine Gun 


neces 


5°38 

Main 
Funda 
the 
Alignment: 


Directors and Gun Sights; 
Cal. Mount Drive; 
Battery Director; Radar 
mentals and Systems in use in 
Coast Guard: Battery 
and a Review week. 


Power 


Ihe instructors that are teaching 
in the Fire Control Technician 
School, Groton, at the present time 
are Clyde W. Lick, FTC; Elmer 
L. Hicks, FCC; Kenneth E. White, 
GM1(FT), and Gene T. Rosson, 
GM3(FT). These instructors also 
instruct on applicable subjects in 
the Gunner's Mate School. 


The rating of Gunner's Mate 
(Firecontrol Technician) at this 
time is one of the ratings which is 
open all the way to the top. The 
normal path of advancement is to 
Warrant Gunner. 





small 


BUT 


MIGHTY 


This is a small coupon but it is 
mighty enough to bring you a 
copy of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE every 
month for a full year. Just 
clip the coupon, attach three 
dollars to it ($2.50 if Service 





connected) and drop into the 
nearest mail box. 
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A GOOD SHIP IS 


The Absecon 


By ROBERT FE. COLLINS 


Morac is a very important 


aspect of any service man’s life. No 
one realizes this more than the com- 
manding officer, LCDR James La 
throp, of the Cutter ABSECON 
(WAVP-374), and the cutter’s 
mora!e and athletic officer, ENS Ver 


non G. Phelps. 


A self-supporting program has 
been established and put into opera 
tion aboard the cutter. Various 
plans and events are suggested by a 
morale committee composed of the 
morale officer and two members from 
each division of the ship. Other 
members of the crew are encouraged 
to assist the committee. The pur- 
of this committee are two 
fold: first, they accept the responsi- 
bility for planning and carrying 
through the ship's morale activities; 
secondly, they gauge the pulse of 
the crew and recommend programs 
and activities which will improve 
the morale of the entire ship's force. 


Movies, bingo, volleyball and 
pinochle tournaments top the list 
of entertainment while at sea for 
the ABSECON crew. Movies are ob 
tained through the Naval Movie 
Exchange prior to departure on pa- 
trol. The serving of popcorn sev 
eral nights each week on patrol dur- 
ing the movie was adopted and has 
been met with enthusiasm. Bingo 
parties, volleyball and_ pinochle 
tournaments are alternately held 
depending upon the individual pa- 
trols. It has also been the policy 
of the ABSECON to take in sights of 
interest whenever the opportunity 
arises. The ship made a two-day 


pose 
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recreation visit to New York while 
enroute to Ocean Station Coca. 


A happy hour is scheduled for 
each patrol, weather conditions per- 
mitting. Talent from various mem- 
bers of the crew is provided and 
light refreshments served to all 
hands. While at sea, it has become 
the practice to hold church services 
each Sunday. These services have 
been conducted by various officers 
and by members of the crew and 
have become part of our regular sea 
routine. 


When the CGC ABSECON re- 
turns to her home port at Norfolk, 
Virginia, the morale, recreation and 
athletic program is continued. Plans 
are drawn up and carried out for a 
ship's party. The morale officer. 
with the Commanding Officer and 
the morale committee, selects a local 
entertainment establishment and 
makes all the necessary arrangements 
for the party. Each of these parties 
has been very successful and mem- 
bers of the crew as well as their 
guests have been very appreciative 
of the efforts of those responsible. 


This year, organization of ath- 
letics and recreation has been carried 
out on a comparatively large scale. 
A ship’s basketball team was organ- 
ized to represent the ABSECON for 
the 1952-53 season. After several 
early season games the team received 
and accepted an invitation to parti- 
cipate in the Berkley Invitational 
Basketball Tournament. The tour- 
ney was composed of Navy and civ- 
ilian teams from the immediate 
Vicinity, with the ABSECON the 
only Coast Guard representative. 


» IAN ORAM: 


The ABSECON advanced to the 
semi-finals before bowing to a strong 
Navy team, which went on to win 
the tournament. 

The “‘Coasties’” won high praise 
from the civilian director of the 
tournament for their great sports 
manship and ‘‘never-say-die’’ team 
spirit. Three men from the ABSE- 
CON won berths on the All-Star 
team. They were Edward V. Bauer, 
Richard F. Bittner and Arthur E. 
Corrigan. 

Another highlight of the success- 
ful season the outstanding 
showing given by the ABSECON 
against an All-Star Navy team in 
Argentia, Newfoundland. An unof- 
ficial Fifth District title was won 
by the Cutter ABSECON by defeat 
ing all cutter competition in Nor- 
folk. 

A spring and summer baseball 
plan has been put into operation 
aboard this unit. An intramural 
baseball league is operating aboard 
the ship with each division having 
a team. From this league competi 
tion, a ship’s baseball team has been 
The baseball outlook is 
extremely promising. Stationed on 
board are three former baseball play 
ers from pro-affiliated leagues. M. 
D. Price, SN, from the triple-A 
American Negro league, Archie 
O’Brien, SN, of triple-A Atlanta 
Crackers, and Ted Hefner, RD3, of 
a class D Carolina baseball team are 
among the top prospects, with James 
E. Angel, SA, and Oliver W. New- 
man, RM3, expected to strengthen 
the pitching staff. 

It has been found that the whole 
concept of programs and activities 
must be constantly revised to meet 
the needs and demands of an ever- 
changing crew. However, with a 
continuing morale committee, mak- 
ing replacements as transfers neces 
sitate, the ABSECON has been able 
to carry out a fairly well-rounded 
program. Much of the success or 
failure of a morale program depends 
upon the interest and initiative of 
the individuals comprising such a 
committee. It is they who must 
keep alert, questioning their buddies 
as to their desires and also attempt 
ing to anticipate future needs. Such 
requests and recommendations are 
not dismissed lightly but weighed 
carefully before either acceptance or 
rejection. 


was 


selected. 
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Praise for the interest and par- 
ticipation in, as well as success at- 
tained is shared by several members 
of the ABSECON crew. Chief among 
these is Stanley G. Duke, RM3, who 
has given much of his time and 
ability to the formation and con- 
tinued interest in the basketball and 
baseball teams. Duke is well quali 
fied for the role he is playing in the 
ship's program of morale and recre- 
ational activities. He has completed 
two years of work as a physical edu 
cation major at the University of 
North Carolina. Duke hails from 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Many members 
of the crew at present are from the 
Old North State. Others who have 
done much to make our program 
a success are Don Danley, GM}; 


Edward Wirt, EN1; Dennis Dough- 
erty, EM3; Nathaniel Goth, SN; 
Vincenzo Paolone, CS2: Lathan J. 
Smith, SN; Oliver, SS, and Arthur 
D. Gray, RMI. 

All of us realize that there are 
many things which go into the 
making of good morale among any 
group of service personnel. Not to 
be considered too lightly are the 
factors of food and liberty. Given 
well-prepared food and as much 
liberty as the exigencies of the serv- 
ice and the unit permit, the greater 
part of the problem of good morale 
is eliminated. 

We on the ABSECON feel sure 
that ours is a happy ship with all 
hands working together to make 
life aboard as pleasant as possible. 





FORT PIERCE: 
Life 
at a 


Lifeboat 
Station 


By EUGENE R. LYTTON, SK2 


Many opinions and statements 
both for and against the “Life of 
Riley’’ aspects of the Lifeboat Sta- 
tion have been made. So, being a 
comparative “Boot’’ myself I shall 
not endeavor to make statements, 
but merely put herein my observa- 
tions. 

Fort Pierce (Florida) Lifeboat 
Station-Depot is geographically lo- 
cated on the Atlantic Seaboard ap- 
proximately 125 miles north of her 
more famous sister city Miami. It 
consists mainly of the usual Look- 
out Tower, Barracks, Boathouse, 
Shop Buildings and Administra- 
tion Building; but like so many 
other Lifeboat Stations, those build- 
ings serve many and various pur- 
poses; in this case LBS-Depot and 
Group Office. 

Duties are the same as any other 
Lifeboat Station on either coast - 
lifesaving and marine assistance 
within an assigned area. The ma- 
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jority of the supervision and en- 
gineering duties of the Depot are 
carried on by Station personnel so 
that we Who are attached consider 
them a composite unit, though in 
actuality they are separate. 

The able leadership of CHBOSN 
Earl F. Wallace, the companionship 
and congenial association of nineteen 
fellow enlisted men coupled with 
the best of equipment and working 
conditions, make duty at Fort Pierce 
very desirable —- but by no stretch 
of the imagination are the operations 
a push-over. 

The Lifeboat Station is responsi- 
ble for the care and upkeep of five 
small boats including one of the new 
40-foot Utility Crash Boats; a 36- 
foot Motor Lifeboat; a 30-foot 
Crash Boat and two 25-foot Motor 
Surfboats. It is further responsible 
for three continuous 23-hour 
watches; tower lookout, voice radio 
and Coast Guard Teietype Circuit. 
It has a standby Ready-Boat crew 
availabie at all times. It is an official 
weather display unit for small craft 
warnings for the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

There is attached to the Depot 
a 40-foot Buoy Boat. The primary 
mission of the Depot is the care and 
maintenance of the assigned Aids- 
to-Navigational structures, including 
lamp-lighting and minor A/N re- 
pairs thereto. Together with this 
duty and just as important is the 
sandblasting and represervation of 
relieved buoys brought in by the 


two small Buoy Tenders which 
moor at this Depot, plus maintain 
ing a standing stock of buoys and 
appendages. 

The care and maintenance of the 
machinery and equipment is under 
the keen scrutiny of Walter R. 
Austin, ENC (L): the deck division 
under the able hand of Earl C. Mc 
Coid, BMC(L). The close coop- 
eration between the deck and engine 
forces aboard this unit makes an 
incomparable combination as_ re 
gards overall efficiency. 

Fort Pierce Depot is equipped 
with a very fine shop and, to aid 
in the upkeep of A/N equipment, 
there are nine civilian workers 
aboard; four skillsmen and five gen- 
eral laborers. 

As operations permit, this unit 
also has assigned a Boarding and 
Law Enforcement Program which, 
though not back-breaking, is cer- 
tainly time-consuming if the re- 
quired quota is to be met; plus a 
good number of towings, refloat 
ings, drowning alerts, an occasional 
Medico, and a goodly share of minor 
assistances and false alarms. 

Finally, the one remaining factor 
is the Group Command. Fort 
Pierce (Group Office) is responsible 
for maintaining operational, ad 
ministrative and clerical overs:ght 
for Hobe Sound Loran Transnnit- 
ting Station and Jupiter Inlet Light 
Station, in addition to an overall 
liaison with Lake Worth Inlet Life- 
boat Station. It maintains 42 Serv- 
ice Records including civilian, acts 
as receiving unit (Depot) for pil- 
ing, chain and other A/N supplies 
required by the two tenders; inspec- 
tion and minor repair unit (Depot) 
for all group unit vehicles, and acts 
as immediate and cognizant com 
mand for Search and Rescue in its 
assigned area. 

I have here earnestly tried to set 
forth the duties of Fort Pierce Life- 
boat Station-Depot. knowing that 
we are the rule and not the excep- 
tion and that if other Lifeboat Sta- 
tions can be compared in any way 
to ours, there can’t possibly be many 
“Sitting back and letting the world 
roll by’’ days. 

In closing I say, drop around 
sometime and if we are not too busy 
we might even arrange for a con 
ducted tour around our beautiful 
and efficient (we think) station. 
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Sports Bulletin 

The two most powerful Coast 
Guard baseball teams on the Atlantic 
Coast will have clashed by the time 
these words appear in print, but we 
will not be able to publish the news 
of the outcome in this edition, due 
to an early deadline. 

The two teams are those repre- 
senting the Yard at Curtis Bay, Md., 
and the Receiving Center at Cape 
May, N. J. The first clash came on 
17 July, too late for this edition. 
However, the second game is slated 
for Friday afternoon, August 7, at 
the Yard. 

We urge all Coast Guard sports 
fans in the vicinity of Baltimore and 
Washington, D. C., to turn out for 
the game on August 7. 

The winner of the games between 
the Yard and the Receiving Center 
will have a strong claim on the title 
of Coast Guard Champions. 








YARD’S BALL TEAM 


By NORMAN R. JOHNSON, SK2 


cA, OF the date that these words 
are being written the baseball team 
representing the Coast Guard Yard 
has marked up a record of 17 wins 
against 4 defeats in Baltimore City 
League play and an overall season 
record of 23 victories in 32 en- 
counters. 


The ‘‘Tars’’ have been hit hard 
with injuries, with shortstop Frank 
Franklin out with a chipped bone 
in his right wrist; Ross Keith, regu- 
lar first sacker having a_ broken 
finger on his right hand, and pitcher 


pene nt et 


HAS FINE RECORD 


Bob McLaughlin having a sprained 
ankle. And to make matters even 
worse, star left fielder Fred Krzysik 
has been temporarily assigned to 
duty in Dam Neck, Virginia, and 
will miss several weeks of action. 
We are hoping they all will be back 
in action for the big game with the 
Cape May Receiving Center here at 
the Yard on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 7. 


After much juggling of lineups, 
Stu Saline, former Boston ‘‘Red 
Sox” farmhand, has moved to short- 
stop from his regular second base 
slot; Don Lowell, in from center 


Robert McLaughlin, Alfred Farmer, 


Pictured above are the players representing the Coast Guard Yard baseball team. First Row 

Stuart Saline, Terry Seabolt (batboy), Checkers (team mascot), Don Lowell, George Gwaltney and Albert Heider. Second Row — 

Captain G. A. Tyler, Nick Iannucci (manager), Norm Johnson, Dick DeFressine, Frank Franklin, Ross Keith, Bill Philyaw and Captain 
E. E. Comstock. Absent when photo was taken — Al Chesnavage Fred Hargraves, John Leatherwood, Jr., and Fred Krzysik. 
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field, is playing second base, and Al 
Chesnavage and Dick DeFressine 
are alternating at the first sack. 

Things are not as black as they 
might seem. The pitching staff has 
been strengthened considerably by 
the addition of Alfred ‘Skip’ 
Farmer. “‘Skip’’ is a former Wash- 
ington ‘‘Senators’’ farmhand. Dur- 
ing the 1952 season, as a civilian, 
Farmer hurled for Roanoke Rapids 
in the Class D Coastal Plain League. 

Leading hitters on the team are 
Stu Saline and Al Heider, both hit- 
ting the ball at the fine clip of .352. 
Dick DeFressine, last season RBI 
pacesetter, is out in front once again 
with 21 to his credit. 

So far this season the ‘“Tars’’ 
have been playing in a style remi- 
niscent of the old St. Louis Cardi- 
nal Gas House Gang. The speed 
merchants from Curtis Bay stole 
73 bases in 22 games. Don Danko 
and Stu Saline are showing the way 
with 17 thefts each. 

Mound Ace, Bill Philyaw, if off 
to a flying start to try to top his 
1952 record of 17 victories over 9 
setbacks. The big righthander has 
posted a current record of 8 wins in 
9 outings, fanned on an average of 
13.1 enemy batters per game and 
has an earned run average of 1.97 
per game. Another veteran hurler 
back with the team this season is 
fireballer George Gwaltney. George's 
record is 5 triumphs against 2 losses. 

A tremendous amount of praise 
must be given to catcher Al Heider 
for his spectacular play. Being the 
only receiver on the club, Al is forced 
to play without relief. Besides being 
one of the leading hitters on the 
club Heider has established himself 
as quite a defensive ace. Few of the 
opponents’ baserunners like to test 
Al’s good right arm. 

The highlight of the year’s sched- 
ule is a twogame series with the 
highly touted Cape May Receiving 
Center Nine. The first game will 
be played at Cape May on 17 July 
on the Receiving Center diamond. 
The second encounter will be played 
at Curtis Bay on 7 August on the 
Yard diamond. Winner of the series 
will probably lay claim to the East 
Coast Championship of the Coast 
Guard and would welcome a chal 
lenge from any West Coast CG nine 
that could compete for a mythical 
national title. 
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“Swing at this one, Joe, swing at it!” 





THE SPORTS PICTURE AT GROTON 


By JIM DALY, YNI1 


cA, THE 1953 softball season 
shifts into high gear a look at the 
Groton Softball League standings 
finds the Coast Guard Training Sta 


tion ‘‘Cubs” in, the thick of the 
scramble for top honors. Due to 
heavy losses of key personnel from 
last year’s championship club En 
sign A. P. Yates, manager, is hav 
ing a little difficulty in moulding 
this year’s team into a topnotch 
unit. The only 1952 regular found 
in the present lineup is Ken Ameral, 
the ‘‘Cubs’ ’’ steady, dependable re 
ceiver. After experiencing a slow 
start, the club began to show flashes 
of last season’s pennant winning 
form. At the present time the 
“Cubs” are tied for first place in the 
Groton Softball League with 6 vic- 
tories in 10 starts. The Cubs’ line- 
up shapes up as follows: Ken 
Amaral, catch; Ed Andochick, cf; 
Angelo Bertone, 3b; Joe Dwyer, 
sub; Joe Fanning, pitch: Ed Fer 
nandes, catch; Sal Fulginiti, ss; 
George Gaspa, sub; Seymour Gold 
berg, sub; Hershel Keller, pitch; 
Tom Lampe, pitch: Roger McPher- 
son, sub; Roger Paquin, sub; Ed 
Reed, If; Willie Rogers, sub; Paul 


Tarnow, 2b; Bob Thompson, 1b; 
Bill Ward, rf. 


* * * 


Duffy Field, Training Station 
athletic field, is also the scene of 
much softball activity. Despite the 
recent inclement weather, the Train 
ing Station League swings into the 
second third of its schedule. The 
league is composed of two divisions, 
the American and National, with 
six teams in each division. The 
teams play a 15-game schedule. At 
the conclusion of the regular season, 
the first place teams in each division 
play a_ best-out-of-seven ‘“‘Little 
World Series’’ for the League Cham- 
pionship. The primary purpose of 
the league is to provide recreation 
for the trainees and the permanent 
detail attached to the Training Sta- 
tion. However, the enthusiastic and 
“will to win’ spirit displayed by 
the teams and spectators would lead 
a casual observer of these daily 
double-headers to the conclusion 
that he was watching a play-off 
championship game. The games 
are played on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday with Thursday reserved 
for postponed games. Now in its 
fifth year of operation, the league’s 
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activities are supervised by Lieuten- 
ant Leslie O. Pressey, Recreation 
Officer of the Training Station. The 
league secretary and chief score- 
keeper is Joe Brady, YNI. Um- 
pires are Ken White, GM1(FT); 
Jim Page, EM1(Tel), and Jim 
Daly, YN1. Team standings are as 
follows: 


AMERICAN DIVISION 
Team We 
YN-SK 
Admin. 
HM 
EM 


P.C 


.800 


NATIONAL DIVISION 
Team W. ob. 
ETI 


P.C. 
.800 


DC 
RMI 
LEADING HITTERS 
Team 
EN. 
Adm. 


Inst.. 
YNSK 


HOME RUNS 
Team 
YNSK 
EM. 


* * * 


Name 
Goldberg 
Drazen. 
Gorman 
Smith. 


Name 
Ward 
Thompson 


A stag party was held on the 
night of May 29 at the Chief Petty 
Officer Club, USCG Training Sta 
tion, Groton, Connecticut, honor- 
ing two retiring CPO’s. The chiefs, 
Felix D. McNeil, ADC, and Wil- 
liam H. Walters, Jr.. BTC, were 
presented engraved watches by CPO 
Club President Carl F. Gardner, 
YNC. 

* * * 

On the night of June 11 ‘“Buda- 
nauro’s Battling Bruisers’’ presented 
an intra-station boxing program. 
The Training Station Boxing 
Team, under the tutorage of Eli- 
auro Budanauro, ENC, staged a 
very lively, interesting and fast- 
moving performance for the 900 
fight fans packed into the CGTS 
“Gym” (Galley “B''). The bout 
between middleweights Len Denny 
and Fred Rauch had the fans on 
their feet, yelling themselves hoarse 
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The Chief Petty Officers Club at the Groton Training Station likes to send its members out 
into the cruel, hard world in fine style, as evidenced above. Recently a party was given 
for Felix McNeil, ADC, and William Walters, BTC, in honor of their retirement from active 
duty. In recent years McNeil has been on duty at the Institute while Walters has been 
assigned to the Training Station. The two old salts are now enjoying the luxury of retirement. 





for every minute of the three rounds. 
Both boys put on an admirable 
demonstration of excellent condi- 
tioning and superior fighting skill. 
The verdict of ““Draw’’ was a popu- 
lar and just decision in the eyes of 
the great majority of fight fans pres- 
ent. The summary of the card: 

Welters —- Tom Darnell gained 
split decision over “Red’’ Powell. 

Lightweights —- Del Mitchel de- 
cisioned Charlie Tate. 


Middleweights — Roger Smoyer 

decisioned Bob Demelis; Len 
Denny and Fred Rauch, draw. 

Heavies —- ‘‘Corky’’ Abernathy 
KO'd Art France in 1:14 of third 
round, 

Wrestling Exhibition —- Tom 
Darnell vs. John Bond. 

Trophies were awarded to the 
contestants by Lt. Leslie O. Pressey, 
Recreation Officer of the Training 
Station. 








~ 


Many Coast Guard ships are finding that the morale of the crew depends greatly upon the 


encouragement that is given to the pursuit of hobbies. 


Aboard the Cutter Cascn hobbies 


are a major interest. The three enlisted men pictured above proudly display knife and 
sheath, model sailing vessel and a trio of belts manufactured during off-duty hours. The 


Casco is under the command of Commander R. R. Waesche. 


vessel appeared in our May edition. 


A feature story about htis 


The trio of craftsmen pictured above are Frank 


Chadwick, Norman Cye and Lawrence Opel. 
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ES, even if you live on a desert isle we'll deliver your 
copy of the good old U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE each and every month. Just leave it to 


us to worry about delivery. 


But you don’t have to live on a desert isle to 
become a subscriber! Oh, no! Really. it doesn't mat- 
ter where you live. All you have to do is attach a piece 
of currency to the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


If you were stranded on a desert isle you'd cer- 
tainly appreciate receiving a copy of the U. §. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Just think what it would 
mean to have the pleasure of reading about the activi- 
ties of the ‘‘ourfit.”’ 


However, you'll find that it’s a lot more con- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com- 
fortable chair—or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 

than it would be on a barren desert isle. 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament, but 
just wait until you, like he. have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazine, 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person. 
You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe! 


For good reading. can you think of a better 
Service publication than the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE? 


Then why not subscribe today? 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





» Enclosed is money order in amount of 13125 in payment for ar 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other coffhection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ one year 
)six months 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR Il 


Tenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


SBun FOLK, Chief Photographer's Mate, of the 
Coast Guard, in giving the following account, said 
that the invasion of Gela, in Sicily, was a “pink tea” 
compared with the invasion of the Italian mainland. 
Far from being able to cut off the Germans in the 
south, General Clark’s army was forced to fight for 
its life from the very outset. For seven days, from 
September 9 to September 15, bitter fighting raged 
on the Salerno beachhead. ‘‘I went in with the first 
wave from our ship, the DICKMAN,”’ said Folk. ‘‘Our 
task force landed near the town of Pasternum, south 
of Salerno. We were flanked on the left by British 
forces and on the right by Germans. The enemy was 
prepared for us. The beach where we landed con- 
tained hundreds of mines, Heavy artillery up in the 
hills dropped a constant rain of shells on us.”’ 

“Immediately upon hitting the beach, I made for 
some sparse cover about seventy-five yards from the 
water's edge and proceeded to dig in,’’ Folk continued. 
For about an hour I was forced to stay there. Shells 
were screaming over my head and landing on the 
beach. They actually clipped the grass above me. Two 
of them hit extremely close to me. One hit the ground 
just a few yards away, and the concussion kicked me 
in the chest like that of a mule. Those foxholes were a 
very good place to be when the enemy had the range. 
I picked a piece of hot shrapnel out of my life jacket 
which was lying on the ground. A souvenir! 

‘As soon as our forces got the guns that were giv- 
ing us such a hot reception, I ventured out to begin 
making a few pictures,”’ said the photographer. “‘En- 
emy guns up in the hills were very well hidden and 
difficult to erase, much more so than in Sicily. 

“We had marvelous air cover for this job. In one 
day, before noon, our fighter planes knocked down 
twenty enemy aircraft on their way to attack us, and 





I have learned much, too, that I should have known 
before of what the Coast Guard did during the war, from 
anti-submarine duty to the landing of troops on invasion 
beachheads. All of this has helped me to understand an- 
other thing that I have also begun to sense the existence 
in the Coast Guard, perhaps because it is mo larger than 
it is, of a special morale all its own. It has something of 
the quality of the morale and spirit of the small English 
army just before its victory on the battlefield of Agincourt, 
which Shakespeare described in that unforgettable line spoken 
by Henry V: ‘We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.” 


H. CHAPMAN ROSE, Asst. Secretary of Treasury. 
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repelled forty attempted raids, God rode the 
bridge with us again on this trip. I am certainly 
humble in His presence. Please inform Headquarters 
that there are no atheists on board this ship.”’ 


EXPERIENCES ON A PATROL CRAFT 


Two U. S. Coast Guardsmen, whose dauntless 
little patrol craft led the invasion into Licata, Sicily, 
and the Gulf of Salerno, Italy, then stood by as a 
reference ship doing highly important work for the 
protection and direction of the invasion fleets while 
the shooting war broke loose all about it, later gave 
vivid descriptions of their experiences. 

John Raymond Herdt, Soundman 3/c, and Arthur 
Robert Davison, Fireman 1 /, were among the casual- 
ties of the Italian campaign, who later fully recovered 
due to excellent medical attention both in the war 
zone and later at the Naval Hospital in the Charleston 
Navy Yard. They were wounded in the legs by 
shrapnel from shells shot at them by a German 
plane. Davison was manning a 20-mm machine gun 
while Hedrt was about five feet behind him passing 
the ammunition as fast as the gun could take it when 
the shell struck the deck and exploded between them. 
Six of their gun crew were splattered with shrapnel 
from the same shell. Four others later returned to 
duty. 

Their little craft was patroling the beach at Salerno 
early one morning of the invasion, September 9, when 
the enemy plane dropped a flare over the ship and 
then straffed its decks unmercifully. This scrappy 
little Coast Guard craft was in the vanguard of the 
invasion fleets on reconnoitering duty in both the land- 
ings on Sicily and Italy. Then it stood by to direct 
the invasion barges into the harbor, its guns bristling 
in anticipation of the enemy aerial attacks, which came. 

It went through similar operations at Licata in 
Sicily where, as a reference vessel, it approached the 
Sicilian shore about two or three hours ahead of the 
fleet, and anchored 1,500 yards off shore to direct the 
invasion barges into the harbor. Three searchlights 
played on the ship from behind the enemy shore bat- 
teries for hours, but nothing happened. ““Talk about 
suspense,’’ said fireman Davison, “I always heard 
about that in books and movies, now I know what 
suspense really means. Did you ever figure what it 
would be like sitting in the electric chair waiting for 
them to turn on the juice? Well, that's what it was 
like; I'm glad they didn’t turn it on, though.” 

Soundman Herdt’s description of the approach to 
Salerno follows: ‘‘We drifted in toward the shore 
and cut off our motors. We'd start up one of our 
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The assault on Europe was not without its tragedy and heavy shipping losses. Much of the Coast Guard's wartime work consisted of 
protecting merchant vessels from attack by enemy submarines. Pictured above is a view of merchant sailors being rescued by the 
Coast Guard after their ship had been torpedoed. 
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motors every once in a while trying to keep our posi- 
tion in the swells. We had left the convoy about 6 
o'clock in the evening of the 8th and had gone ahead 
of it at increased speed. When we got close to Salerno, 
several miles off shore, it was about midnight. The 
Germans started bombing our convoy about that time. 
We heard the German planes come over and saw them 
bombing the convoy off in the distance. Our ships 
were about three miles behind us at the time. 

“Our ships were firing their anti-aircraft guns. We 
could see their tracers. The sky was just red with them. 
We heard a big explosion and saw a big flash. That 
was when they got one of our Navy tugs. A German 
bomber came over us and our forward gunner, firing 
thirteen rounds of the 20mm gun, caught it in the 
right motor and brought it down. It flared into 
flames, hit the water and disappeared. This occurred 
just off the Isle of Capri. 

“At the zero hour, early on the morning of the 
ninth, we were in our position and could see the con- 
voy coming up slowly. Our skipper hollered to the 
LST’s and the LCI’s, giving them their position and 
they went into the beach. The enemy gun positions 
on the shore began firing at us at this time. 

“When our troops began making their landings, 
there were big explosions, fires, and we could see some 
of our smaller barges get blown to bits. Our cruisers 
and British cruisers and destroyers opened up on the 
beach and shelled the h - - - out of them. Then there 
really were some big explosions. It looked like the 
whole beach was on fire. 


‘That's about all I remember of the actual landing 
before I got hit. 

“You know," Herdt continued, ‘we didn’t really 
worry about anything while we were going into the 


You don’t have time. Everybody is excited, 
But we all stuck together pretty close on 


beach. 
of course. 
our ship. 

“Davison was manning a gun and I was standing 
right by the hatch of the after magazine, passing am- 
munition, and we were caught in the flares when the 
planes came over. There was a lot of gun firing and 
something hit the deck. It was a shell that splattered 
us all, It was early in the morning and dark shortly 
before the planes came. But when they dropped flares, 
the whole scene was lit up like a Christmas tree. 

‘From what I’ve seen of invasions, they aren’t very 
pleasant. Shells and bombs and flares are exploding 
everywhere, lighting up the sky all around you. I 
wasn't really scared. It was kind of exciting and I 
was just excited until afterward. 

“Yes, you just sweat it out,’’ chimed in Davidson. 
“And I don’t mind admitting that I was awfully 
nervous, especially when I knew the ship's anchor was 
down as it was at one time in the Sicily invasion.”’ 

“That was the time we anchored right off the 
shore of Licata,"’ Herdt said. ‘““We weren't attacked 
and never could figure that out. We were a good two 
hours ahead of the convoy and all the time we were 
anchored there, there were three searchlights from the 
beach practically on us all the time. Everybody was 
worried about the searchlights. We didn’t worry about 
anything else. We thought we were going to get it 
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all the time, and the popular remark after the lights 
were shot out was: ‘I’ve aged about ten years tonight 


even if we get out of this’. 
RESULTS ACHIEVED 

The landings at Salerno called for the same joint 
and meticulous planning as the assault upon Sicily. 
Above all, with Americans commanding British, and 
British commanding Americans, the operations pro- 
vided one of the finest examples of the complete co- 
operation and unity of purpose of the British and 
United States Navies fighting side by side in action. 
It was the first occasion in which the American and 
British Navies were in action together against the 
enemy in full force and in a new type of warfare. 

The perfect cooperation and harmony of the Allied 
Navies in that very severe test augured well for the 
Allied cause in the Pacific as well as in the other the- 
atres of war. Without the support of the Allied 
Navies, experts agreed, Salerno would never have fallen 
into our hands, and it was more than likely that the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies would have remained in the 
heel of Italy. As it was, the Army landed successfully 
on the mainland of Italy in the face of determined 
opposition by superior forces of the enemy. 

After the failure of the Fifth Army to break out 
of the Salerno beachhead, everything depended on the 
rate of advance of the British Eighth Army, which 
now assumed the role of a relief force. On September 
10, General Montgomery's army reached Pizzo, 45 
miles north of Reggio Calabria. Two days later, part 
of his army occupied the important port of Brindisi; 
and on September 17, advance elements of the British 
Eighth Army made contact with patrols of the Amer- 
ican Fifth Army outside Salerno. The first great crisis 
of the Italian campaign was successfully passed. 

After the first failure to entrap German forces in the 
south, the immediate Allied objectives were the great 
Italian air base at Foggia, and the port of Naples. With 
Naples and Foggia in Allied hands, General Eisenhow- 
er's troops would have both a first-class port of supply 
and a first class air base at their disposal. Foggia was 
occupied by the British Eighth Army on September 
28, and on October 1, advance patrols of the Fifth 
Army entered the outskirts of Naples. Before retreat- 
ing from Naples and Foggia, the Germans had syste- 
matically descroyed these bases, and an immense 
amount of work was required to put them into shape 
for use. 

Bitter fighting in the next months, although dis- 
appointing from the territorial or political view, were 
Not without important bearing on the over-all picture 
of the war. Approximately twenty German divisions 
were pinned down in Italy that could not be used 
against the Red Army or against the main Allied 
invasion of Europe. Considerable enemy resources 
were being expended in a non-decisive theatre. A 
steady attrition cut down the effectiveness of German 
units, though they fought in Italy with all their 
veteran skill and accustomed tenacity. 


MANY OFFICERS AND MEN DECORATED 
Lieutenant (jg) Grady R. Galloway was awarded 
the Silver Star for action in the initial assault at Salerno, 
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Italy, where he played a conspicuous part in the inva- 
sions of Africa and Italy. His citation, issued in the 
name of the President, reads: ‘For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action while serving as Am- 
phibious Scout and Beach Marking Officer during the 
amphibious assault at Salerno, Italy, on September 9, 
1943. Displaying great daring and outstanding skill, 
Lieutenant (then Lieutenant, Junior Grade) Gallo- 
way placed his craft in the center of the landing beach 
within two hundred yards of enemy machine gun 
emplacements. When intense hostile fire swept the 
area as the first wave of boats attempted to land, he 
cooly directed the firing of a rocket barrage, evercom- 
ing immediate enemy resistance and enabling our forces 
to beach successfully. Lieutenant Galloway's inspir- 
ing leadership and tenacious devotion to duty in the 
face of grave peril were in keeping with the highest 
tradition of the United States Naval Service.”’ 

James Edward Hasburgh was promoted to Chief 
Boatswain's Mate for shepherding 24 landing boats 
from his Coast Guard-manned transport into the shell- 
torn beach at Salerno, without losing a single craft. 
It was a small-boat journey of more than twenty 
miles. Two days after the Salerno landings, Hasburgh 
escaped with his life by a quick dive into a foxhole. 
His landing boat had broached to on the beach after 
a heavy swell, and he had received permission to have 
a bulldozer give his stalled craft a shove into the surf. 


Just then a Nazi bomber suddenly swept down. Has- 
burgh jumped in one direction and landed in a fox- 
hole. Two Army officers in charge of the bulldozer 
jumped for another spot. They were found dead with- 
out a mark on their bodies. This was attributed to 
concussion caused by the bombs when they exploded. 

Other citations were as follows: 

Lieutenant Commander Bernard Edward Scalan, 
United States Coast Guard: ‘‘For conspicuous gal 
lantry and intrepidity in action while serving as a 
Boat Group Commander during the amphibious as 
sault at Salerno, Italy, on September 9, 1943. Brav- 
ing intense fire from enemy shore emplacements, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Scalan skillfully marshalled and 
led the first and succeeding boat waves to the assigned 
assault beach, maintaining effective control of landings 
in spite of fierce enemy opposition. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Scalan’s brilliant leadership and tenacious de- 
votion to duty contributed immeasurably to the suc- 
cess of our assault operations in a vital area and were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.”’ 

Philip E. Barnard, Chief Boatswain's Mate, United 
States Coast Guard: ‘‘For exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding service to 
the Government of the United States while attached 
to tre USS JOSEPH T. DICKMAN during the amphibi- 
ous assault at Salerno, Italy, on September 9, 1943. 





Veterans of combat command are the two officers pictured above. In a dockside ceremony at a West Coast port, Captain Merlin O'Neill. 

left, turns over the command of an assault transport to Captain Henry C. Perkins. Obviously this is a wartime scene, for each of these 

officers is better known today as Vice Admiral O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast Guard, and Rear Admiral Henry C. Perkins, Chief of 
Coast Guard Operations. 
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In the face of intense, accurate enemy gunfire, Barnard 
skillfully maneuvered his heavy landing craft to a suc- 
cessful landing on the correct beach and expeditiously 
unloaded the assault troops and vehicles. Although 
his boat was badly damaged and three crew members 
seriously wounded as he withdrew from the beach, 
he steadfastly maintained control of the craft, trans 
ferred two of the wounded to a nearby patrol boat 
and, with dauntless courage and untiring effort, guided 
the crippled boat over eight miles of mined waters 
for a period of six hours and returned it to the DICK 
MAN. By his expert seamanship and unwavering de- 
votion to duty throughout this perilous mission, Bar 
nard was directly responsible for saving the valuable 
tank lighter and contributed materially to the success 
of the landings.”’ 


Jack Neil Miller, Boatswain's Mate Second Class, 
United States Coast Guard Reserve: ‘‘For conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity in action while serving as 
Coxswain of a Landing Craft during the amphibious 
assault in Salerno Bay, Italy, on September 9, 1943. 
Courageously maneuvering his boat in the face of in- 
tense enemy gunfire, Miller skillfully effected a suc 
cessful landing and, although painfully wounded when 
hostile machine-gun fire shattered the steering wheel 
in his hands, continued to carry out his important 
duties throughout the unloading operations, subse- 
quently retracting his craft and returning it safe to 
the ship. Miller's expert seamanship and unwavering 
devotion to duty under extremely difficult conditions 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


John F. String, Lieutenant, United States Coast 
Guard Reserve: ‘‘For conspicuous gallantry in action 
while serving as commanding officer of the USS PC- 
545 off Anzio, Italy, on March 18, 1944. When an 
enemy motor torpedo boat was sighted at night Lieut. 
String immediately ordered the attack. With an expert 
display of seamanship, he so skillfully maneuvered the 
ship that the first shots scored hits on the enemy craft 
before it was able to maneuver into position to effec- 
tively use its torpedoes, and the resulting fire caused 
it to disintegrate in an explosion. This successful 
action against the enemy contributed materially to the 
protection of shipping in the Anzio area, and to the 
successful maintenance of forces ashore.”’ 


The Commander, U. S. Naval Forces, Northwest 
African Waters, awarded the Legion of Merit to Lieut. 
(jg) Roger H. Banner, ('43), for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct in the performance of outstanding 
duty; as Officer in Charge of a support boat he exer- 
cised great skill and courage in escorting fifty-nine am- 
phibious trucks from the transport anchorage to the 
assigned beaches during darkness; he continued to 
navigate his support boat by the stars in traversing 
this distance of 12 miles through enemy mine fields 
and concentrated shell and mortar fire from shore 
defenses; his excellent judgment was accountable for 
the rapid discharge of assault cargo without casualty 
and this contributed materially to the success of the 
invasion of Italy, the action occurring off Salerno on 
9 September, 1943. 
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Lieutenant Commander James S. Hunt, USCGR, 
who served aboard the USS SAMUEL CHASE during 
the invasion of Italy was awarded the Silver Star for 
bravery in that action by Vice Admiral H. K. Hewitt, 
Commander United States Naval Forces, Northwest 
African Waters. The citation with the Silver Star 
identifies Lieutenant Commander Hunt as being re- 
sponsible for the efficiency with which assault boats 
of the CHASE were enabled to search for their desig- 
nated beaches in the Gulf of Salerno. On September 
10, 1943, as boat group commander of the Coast 
Guard-manned transport, he made an extended recon- 
naissance of the beaches under heavy enemy fire. In- 
formation obtained on this reconnaissance materially 
assisted in the effective landings of the assaulting forces 
on strongly defended enemy positions. His citation 
reads: ‘‘For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in 
action while serving as Boat Group Commander of 
the assault craft of the USS SAMUEL. CHASE during 
the amphibious invasion of Italy on 9 September, 
1943. Lieutenant Commander Hunt was responsible 
for the high degree of training and efficiency which 
enabled the assault boats of the USS SAMUEL CHASE 
to properly reach the designated beaches in the Gulf 
of Salerno and expeditiously discharge the embarked 
troops and equipment against strong enemy opposi- 
tion. On 10 September, 1943, he made an extended 
reconnaissance in an assault boat under heavy enemy 
artillery fire beyond the established beaches. It was 
almost entirely through his great skill and determina- 
tion that this mission was successfully accomplished 
and information obtained which materially assisted in 
the effective employment of the assaulting force son 
strongly defended enemy positions. The exceptional 
courage, fearless leadership under enemy fire, and out 
standing devotion to duty displayed by Lieutenant 
Commander Hunt were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the Naval Service.” 


Bloody Salerno was a complete victory for the 
Allies. They put troops ashore in spite of the worst 
the enemy could throw at them. 





ee 





The United States has not been alone in its fluctuating 
attitude toward the military. Kipling described the same 
thing in Victorian England in his poem about Tommy 
Atkins, the British version of the G.I., who was so badly 
pushed around in time of peace and then treated with the 
greatest deference in time of war. You remember the lines: 
“Oh, it’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, and “Tommy, 
stand behind’; but it’s ‘Please to step up front, sir’ when 
there’s trouble in the wind.” 


H. CHAPMAN ROSE, Asst. Secretary of Treasury. 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL FRANK T. KENNER 


Rear Admiral Frank T. Kenner, left, is pictured here accepting his admiral's commission from the Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice 
Admiral Merlin O'Neill, at ceremonies held at Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Rear ADMIRAL FRANK TERRY KENNER was 


born on 18 January, 1904, at Riverton, Va., and at- 
tended McKinley Manual Training School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before entering the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., as a cadet in July, 
1922. 

Graduated and commissioned Ensign on 17 Octo 
ber, 1924, he subsequently was promoted in rank as 
follows: Lieutenant (jg), 17 October, 1926; Lieu- 
tenant, 17 October, 1928; Lieutenant Commander, 17 
October, 1932; Cormamander, 17 July, 1942: Captain, 
1 June, 1943; Rear Admiral on 29 May, 1953, 

Admiral Kenner’s first assignraent was aboard the 
Destroyer ERICSSON at New London from 1924 to 
October, 1928. While he was gunnery officer, the 
ERICSSON won the 1926-27 gunnery trophy. He next 
was assigned to the Destroyer CASSIN, and in October, 
1929, was ordered to the Destroyer TRIPPE at New 
York as executive officer. In May, 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to the Cutter CHAMPLAIN for line duty, and in 
October of that year, when the Cutter THETIS was 
placed in commission, was designated commanding 
officer. 

Detached from the THETIS in December, 1933, he 
served as communications officer for the Eastern Area 
until September, 1933. At that time he was transferred 
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to Honolulu, T. H., as commanding officer of the Cut 
ter ITASCA. His ship won the engineering trophy for 
cutters for the fiscal year 1937. His tour of duty in 
the Honolulu District continued from December, 1936, 
to February, 1941, during which time he served in 
the office of the Commander, with collateral duty as 
director of the Coast Guard Reserve and as a member 
of the Marine Casualty Investigation Board. From 
1939 to 1941 he was acting field representative for 
the Department of Interior in the administration of 
the American Equatorial Islands. 


Admiral. Kenner returned to the United States in 
February, 1941, to take command of the Cutter 
TAHOMA, and later, the Cutter OSSIPEE, in the Ninth 
Coast Guard District. In January, 1942, he was or 
dered to Iceland to serve for a year at the Naval Oper 
ating Base, and then became District Port Security Offi 
cer at Miami, Fla., from March to May, 1943. His 
next transfer was to Palm Beach, Fla., for duty in 
connection with the outfitting of the Coast Guard 
Training Station there, and in July, 1943, he was 
ordered to the Pacific Area for duty with a special task 
force. 

From October, 1943, to June, 1944, his duty was 
in connection with functions of the Coast Guard rela 
tive to the American Merchant Marine at Noumea, 
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New Caledonia, and Port Director. He served as com 
mander of the Coast Guard-Army Manning Detach- 
ment in New Guinea and the Philippine Islands from 
June, 1944, to April, 1945. At that time he was or 
dered to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. 
C., for duty as Chief, Program Planning Division. In 
the reorganization at Headquarters in May, 1951, 
Captain Kenner was designated Chief, Liaison Divis 
ion. He also served as president of the panel for the 
Board of Review, Discharges and Dismissals, and was 
the Coast Guard representative on the Joint Army f 
Navy-Air Force Staff for the Military District of Wash- Por exclusive coverage 
ington and Potomac River Command Area. of all the Coast 
When Admiral Kenner was promoted to his present Guard you can look to one 
rank he was serving at Headquarters in Washington, publication. 
D. C., as Chief of Liaison Division. Within a few Yeu con be assured of your 
days he will assume duties as Commander of the monthly copy of U. S. Coast 
Fourteenth District, Honolulu, "Ls Fae Guard Magazine by subscrib- 
ing now. Send three dollars to 
our publishing headquarters: 
The young man who has not wept is a savage, and the 213 West Street, Annapolis, 
old man who will not laugh is a fool. Marvland. 
— Santayana, 
Those who do not complain are never pitied. 
Jane Austen. 


The measure of a man’s real character is what he would 
do if he knew he would never be found out. 


—~tosi U.S.COAST GUARD 
I don’t like to talk much with people who always agree . s 


with me. It is amusing to coquette with an echo for a while, 


but one soon tires of it. MAGAZI i ft 
—Carlyle. Z 
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He was buying a wrist watch. 
“I'm getting this for my wife for 
her birthday,” he said. 

“A surprise, eh?” 

abe ig) 


car. 


say so. She's expecting a 


oe. 2 


Doctors keep telling us that drink- 
ing is bad for us. . . but we notice 
a lot more old drunks around than 
old doctors. 

eh re 


The midget died and immediately 
his friends went out and ordered a 
short bier. 

* * * 

“Father, why do men become 
silent after they marry?” 

“That's because there are only so 
many words allotted to each family 
and the women use more than their 
share.” 

x * * 

When William was getting rerdv 
for college he told his famitv. “I 
wish you all would stop calling me 
‘Big Bill’.”’ 

“Why?” they asked. 

“College names sometimes stick. 
and you know I am going to be a 
doctor.” 

* * 


“T’'ve raised a lot of families,” 
said the elevator boy. 
+, * + 

An Englishman, an Irishman and 
a Scotchman were planning a picnic 
Said the Englishman, “‘I’l! bring the 
good.” Said the Irishman ‘‘T'll 
bring the drink.’’ Said the Scotch 
man, “I'll bring my brother.”’ 

* * * 

Judge: “You should be ashamed. 
What have you ever done for your 
fellow man?” 

Burglar: ‘Well, I’ve kept four 
or five detectives working regularly.” 
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that’s 
Why do 


Passenger: “‘Fish Hook 
an odd name for a station. 
you call it that?” 

Porter: ‘‘Well, it's the end of the 
line.” 

- * 

First Banker: 
looking for a cashier? I thought you 
hired one last week.” 

Second Banker: ‘I did. 
theone we're looking for.”’ 

* * * 


“You say you're 


That's 


Teacher: ‘““What kept you away 
from class yesterday 
gestion?” 

Co-ed: 


acute indi 


““No, a cute sailor.”’ 

* * * 

“T’'ve heard your wife is a fin- 
ished singer.”’ 

“Not yet, but the neighbors al- 
most got her last night.” 

o*” a * 

Lou, the cook, was showing a 
visitor the family pictures. 

‘The visitor was very enthusiastic 
about it all. “That's a fine portrait. 
Is it an Old Master?”’ 

‘No, ma’am, that’s the old mis 
sus.” 


The old-fashioned girl used to go 
to a fortune-teller to get her palm 
read; she now has a daughter who 
goes to a cocktail lounge to get her 
nose red. 


6.28.28 


Gob: How'd you like the date 
I dug up for you?” 

Buddy: ‘Throw her back and 
start digging somewhere else.”’ 


* * * 


“Did I see you kissing that po 
liceman in the kitchen?” 
“Well, mum, it’s against the law 
to resist an officer?”’ 
* * * 


A new doctor was the only one 
available when Mr. Kelly's wife 
was taken ill. Called to the Kelly 
home, he went upstairs to the sick 
room, but came down in a few 
minutes to inquire, “Have you got 
a corkscre?’’ He took the instru 
ment and went upstairs for the sec- 
ond time. 

“Several minutes later he was 
back. ‘‘Got a screwdriver?’’ he ask- 


ed the anxious Kelly. Instrument 


in hand, he went upstairs again. 


Almost immediately he was back. 
‘A chisel and mallet, quickly,”’ he 
demanded. 

The distraught husband could 
stand it no longer. ‘‘For heaven's 
sake, he begged. ‘“‘what's 
the matter with my wife?” 

“Don't know yet,” 


doctor,”’ 


was the reply, 
“can't get my medicine bag open.” 
* * * 


The music of the joint was so bad 
that when a waiter dropped a tray 
of dishes, everyone got up and start- 
ed dancing. 


* * * 


Mother: ‘‘Do you like your new 
governess, Willie?” ' 
Willie: “No, Mom. I hate her. 
I'd like to grab her and bite her 
neck like daddy does.”’ 
* * + 


He: 
don't you?” 

She: “Have I 
bill?” 


“You do believe in free love, 


ever sent you a 


* * + 


The average man could accom- 
plish twice as much if he did not 
spend half his life in telling a woman 
how to do things. 
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‘Mr. Jones, this is Miss Smith.”’ 
‘How do you do, Miss Smith?” 
“Howah ya’all, Mistuh Jones?”’ 


Passenger-Auto Ferry 
Across Lake Michigan 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. end MUSKEGON, MICH. 





SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 
Comfortable and dude, . 
air pate ge oe bedrooms . . , fine 
food and refreshments, dance 
movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to. to Shore Phone...Radar. 


fe Ulastrated folder write Wisconsin 
Michigan Steamship Company . 

Ger £. Evie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Are you going to school, Miss 
Smith?”’ 
“Oh, mercy, yes! 

school in Cha’lston. 
Ca’ lina.” 

‘How long have you been going 
there?”’ 

“Oh, why silly, this is mah first 
yeah down theah.”’ 

“And where did you go before 
that?”’ 

“Well, I graduated from my 
home otwn high school in Cleve- 
land, Ohio.” 


* * * 


Ah go to a li'l 
So'th 


ole 


Courtship is that period during 
which a girl decides whether or not 
she can do better. 

ee 

Waiter: ‘‘Pardon me, lady, but 
your husband ust slid under the 
table.” 

Lady: ‘“‘Sh-h! That wahn’'t my 
husband; he just came in the door.” 
Se. Cs 

First Homemaker: ‘‘My_ hus- 
band finally went and had his eyes 
tested.” 

Second Same: 
finally paid off?" 

First Homemaker: ‘‘No, a blonde 
moved in across the street.”’ 

- * + 


“So your nagging 


16937: ‘Being a prisoner is but 
a state of mind — I avoid it by 
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TOWING OUR SPECIALTY 


thinking myself as being here on a 
scholarship.” 

541: “Okay, but don’t try to 
graduate for twenty years.” 

+ + * 

Centenarian (to reporter) : ‘And, 
young man, you can include in your 
story that I am convinced that the 
secret of my living to be a hundred 
is that I’ve always eaten a great 
deal of garlic.”’ 

Reporter: ‘‘Secret?”’ 

* * + 

Boss: ‘‘Do you know what the 
motto of our firm is,”’ 

New Employee: 
‘Push’.”” 

Boss: 
idea?”’ 

New Employee: ‘‘I saw it on the 
door when I came in.”’ 

* *” + 


“Sure, it’s 


“What gave you that 


“Say, waiter, this steak isn’t very 
tender.” 

“Tf it’s affection you want, sir, 
you'll have to speak to the cashier.” 
* + * 

When the colored preacher said 
to Brother Jones that he should 
give a small donation for a fence 
around the cemetery, Jones replied: 

“T don’t see no use in a fence 
around the cemetery. Dem what's 
in there can’t get out, and dem 
what's out sho doan wanna get in.”’ 

* + * 

Teacher: ‘And did you get out 
of bed with a bounce this morn- 
ing?”’ 

Junior: ‘How else? We got rub- 
ber mattresses.”’ 

* * * 

A broker, applying for admis- 
sion to the pearly gates, was being 
quizzed by St. Pete. 

“What have you done to warrant 
admission?”’ asked the saint. 

“Well, I saw a desperate woman 
the other day and gave her two 
cents,”’ 

“Is that on the record?” 
St. Peter of his assistant. 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“What else?’’ asked Pete. 

“T gave a half-frozen newsboy 
one penny.” 

That was also on the record. 

“Ts that all you can think of?” 

“That's everything.” 

“What do you think ws should 
do with him, Gabriel?”’ 

“Give him back his three cents 
and tell him to go to Hades.”’ 


asked 
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A teacher was explaining to the 
class that a number of sheep is 
called a flock, and a number of quail 
is called a bevy. 

‘‘Now,” she said, ‘““What is a 
number of camels called?” 

A nine-year-old quickly answer- 
ed, “‘A carton.” 

* * * 

“Some blind date! Look at her— 
she’s too fat, her nose is broken, her 
hair is bleached, she’s knock-kneed 
and she missing two teeth.”’ 

“You don’t have to whisper, she's 
deaf, too.” 

+ 7 + 

Gob: ‘‘Come in and tell me what 
you think of my new loud-speaker.”’ 

Buddy: “I should love to, pal, 
but I promised faithfully to meet 
mine at seven sharp.”’ 

* + * 
“IT want to 
fish you 


Fisherman's Wife: 
complain about that 
brought home yesterday.”’ 

Fisherman: ‘‘Wasn't it 
enough?” 

R. W.: 
enough.”’ 


long 


“Yes, but not soon 


ton te 


“LT understand your husband has 
been ill. What's he doing for his 
condition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a 
shot of rye whiskey and two aspi 
rins every four hours.” 

“O, really? How is he?”’ 

‘Ten weeks behind on the aspirin 
and two years ahead on the rye.”’ 

a 


“Gonna _ be sleddin’ to 
day.” 
“How come?” 
“No snow.” 
a a 


tough 


A mousey little man was fright 
ened silly of his boss. One day he 
told a fellow worker that he was 
sick. 

His friend said, ‘“Why don't you 
go home?” 

“T couldn't. 
me." 

“Don't be silly, he’s not even in 
today.”’ 

Finally, the man went home 
When he got there, he looked in the 
window, and there was his 
kissing and hugging his wife. Run- 
ning back to his office he sid to 
his co-worker, ‘‘A fine friend you 
are! I nearly got caught.” 


The boss would fire 


boss 
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“I'm going to enter Rover in the 
dog show.” 

“Think he'll win a prize?” 

“No, but he'll meet some very 
nice dogs.” Fe" C* 

She was only a secondhand deal 
er's daughter, but she wouldn't al- 
low much on the old sofa. 








DELAND, FLA. Ia beautiful aniversity town. 
Lovely two-stery, four bedroom home on spacious 
tree-shaded grounds, completely furnished, (2- 
cluding electric kitchen; milch cows, laying hens, 
fruit and 7% acres of land. Price 
$14,500; good loan can continue. Photos sent. 
Box 37c, R.F.D. Ne. 2, Deland, Fle. 


home. 
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cA | EXANDER HAMILTON, first 
Secretary of the Treasury, felt that 
the fact that officers were commis 
sioned would make for efficiency 
and would attract the ‘‘best men” 
to the service. In his first circular 
letter to these officers, a document 
that may be called the first regula 
tions of the service, he stressed some 
problems that still agitate the Coast 
Guard. 

Most important of all, however, 
were Hamilton's observations on the 
human relations of the officers with 
respect to their crew and also to the 
outside public. He felt so keenly 
about this, and expressed himself so 
forcefully on this subject, that this 
part of his letter is quoted in full. 

“While I recommend in_ the 
strongest terms to the respective of- 


ficers, activity, vigilance and firm- 


ness, I feel no less solicitude that 
their deportment may be marked 
with prudence, moderation and good 
temper. Upon these last qualities, 


not less than the former, must de- 
pend the success, usefulness and con- 
sequently continuance of the estab- 
lishment in which they are included. 
They cannot be insensible that 
there are some prepossessions against 
it, that the charge with which they 
are entrusted is a delicate one, and 
that it is easy by mismanagement, 
to produce serious and extensive 
clamour, disgust, and alarm. 
“They will always keep in mind 
that their countrymen are free men, 
and, as such, are impatient of every- 
thing that bears the least mark of 
a domineering spirit. They will, 
therefore, refrain with the most 
guarded circumspection, from what- 
ever has the semblance of haughti- 
ness, rudeness, or insult. If ob- 
stacles occur, they will remember 
that they are under the particular 
protection of the laws and that they 
can meet with nothing disagreeable 
in the execution of their duty which 
these will not severely reprehend. 
This reflection, and a regard to the 


Currently making plans for the Annual Convention of the Coast Guard League are the men 
pictured above. In foreground: Bob Leith, Senior Vice Commander, Puerto Rico Chapter, 


and Lieutenant Commander A. J. Caliendo, liaison officer. 


Background: B. A. Bernard of 


Philadelphia; James Staudinger, National Commander of C. G. League; Robert Reithmiller 
of Philadelphia, and M. A. Colorado, National Vice Commander. 
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good of the service, will prevent, at 
all times a spirit of irritation or re- 
sentment, 

“They will endeavor to overcome 
difficulties, if any are experienced, by 
a cool and temperate perseverance 
in their duty —- by address and 
moderation, rather than by vehem- 
ence or violence. The former style 
of conduct will recommend them to 
the particular approbation of the 
President of the United States, 
while the reverse of it —- even a 
single instance of outrage or intem- 
perate or improper treatment of any 
person with whom they have any- 
thing to do, in the course of their 
duty, will meet with his pointed 
displeasure, and will be attended 
with correspondent consequences. 

“The foregoing observations are 
not dictated by any doubt of the 
prudence of any of those to whom 
they are addressed. 

‘These have been selected with 
so careful attention to character, as 
to afford the strongest assurance 
that their conduct will be that of 
good officers and good citizens. But, 
in an affair so delicate and impor- 
tant, it has been judged most advis- 
able to listen to the suggestions of 
caution rather than of confidence, 
and to put all concerned on their 
guard against those sallies to which 
even good and prudent men are oc- 
casionally subject. It is not doubted 
that the instruction will be received 
as it ought to be, and will have its 
due effect. And that all may be ap 
prized of what is expected you will 
communicate this part of your or- 
ders, particularly, to all your offi- 
cers, and you will inculcate upon 
your men a correspondent disposi 
tion.” 


E MAY seriously question the 
familiar saying that ‘thoughts 

are things,’” but we cannot deny that 
they influence things in an unmis 
takable manner that touch our lives. 
Think that So-and-So is unfriendly 
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to you, and pretty soon you will be 
treating him in such a way that he 
will be. Think that So-and-So 
wants to be friendly with you, and 
quite unconsciously, perhaps, you 
will do and say things which will 
attract and develop his friendly in- 
terest. 

The man who resolves to test the 
axiom that ‘‘like attracts like,’’ and 
who shapes his daily life so that it 
should prove a magnet for all that 
is good and desirable, has opened a 
window that will make his life 
brighter. 

We cannot pour a brimming mea 
sure of friendliness and goodwill in- 
to our relations with our fellows 
without provoking a generous return 
flow of the same qualities. 

On the other hand, suspicion 
breeds suspicion; contempt inspires 
hatred; concealed dislike for another 
is often a harbinger of his open en 
mity. Go about looking for trouble 
and you will encounter it in the most 
unlikely places. 

In short, the mental attitude we 
adopt toward others is a potent fac 
tor in determining their attitude to 
ward us. 

The world is hungry for friend 
liness, for kindness and good will. 
Not on holidays only, but every 
day. 

Let's 
friendly. 

If we've got a soul that has some 
good points, let's not be ashamed 
to trot it out for a showing. Maybe 
a comparison with others will enable 
us to improve our own. 


think and talk and act 


SALT WATER GRIST 
CFormer Commanding Officer 


of the Cutter CHAMBERS at New 
Bedford, Mass., Lieutenant Com- 
mander James C. Waters, has re- 
ported to the Academy and assumed 
duties as Comptroller. 

Lieutenant Commander Waters 
is a native of Holbrook, Mass., and 
a veteran of 20 years’ active Coast 
Guard service ashore and afloat. He 
originally enlisted in 1933 as a yeo 
man third class earning a com 
mission in the Warrant Officer grade 
in 1941, and receiving his preseni 
rank in 1945, 

His first sea duty as a commis 
sioned officer was in 1942 when as 
a Lieutenant (jg) he served as 
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Executive Officer on the Cutter 
NOURMAHAL at New York. Since 
1944 when he received his first com- 
mand, the Cutter MOsLEY at New 
York, Lieutenant Commander Wa 
ters successfully served as Command- 
ing Officer of the Cutter LorEW, New 
York; Chief of Allotment Section, 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; skipper of the Cut- 
ters GRESHAM and MAGNOLIA on 
the West Coast, and Commanding 
Officer of the Coast Guard Training 
Detachment at Port Chicago, Calif. 
In 1952 Lieutenant Commander 
Waters reactivated and placed in 
commission the Cutter VANCE, a 
destroyer-escort vessel. from the 
Navy ‘‘Mothball Flieet’’ at Green 
cove Springs, Fla. He left the 
VANCE at her homeport of Hono 
lulu the same year to assume com- 
mand of the Cutter CHAMBERS, 
also a DE, while she was under con- 
version at the Coast Guard Yard 


From Cleveland we learn that 
the District Office basketball team 
distinguished itself last season by 
finishing in the runner-up position 
in the strong Municipal League. 
And the boys are already looking 
forward to next year... . When M. 


L. Gunter, SKC, retired from active 
duty recently his shipmates in Cleve- 
land presented him with a beautiful 
ship-model clock. . . . The guys in 
Norfolk recently finished a gala 
bowling season and celebrated with 
an annual awards banquet. .. . Two 
old-timers who retired from active 
duty in Boston recently were Her 
schel Longmire, GMC, and John 
Hampton, RMC. Longmire is head- 
ed for Texas; Hampton for Florida. 
Memorial services honoring 
those who lost their lives in the 
sinking of the Cutter TAMPA in 
the first World War will be held 
in New London on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27, by the USS Tampa Post 
of the American Legion. An 
other old-timer who recently went 
onto the retired list is George Ober- 
man, BMC, whose last ship was the 
MANITOU, And John Sooy, 
ENC, is another who has gone into 
retirement. .. . Also Aldrich Bailey, 
well-known chief photographer 
And Herbert Gulling, chief com 
missaryman, of Norfolk. In fact, 
it’s difficult to keep pace with the 
number of old salts who have re 
cently Oh, yes, an- 
other salt who ended his active duty 
career recently was Charlie Pugh, 
BMC. Charlie was last on duty in 


been retired. 


7 


eee 


While engaged in the monotony of a recent weather patrol, the crew of the Cutter SeBaco 
participated in a beard-growing contest. The winners are pictured above. Left to right 


Electronic Technician Miner 
Mate Harris 


most 


handsome ), 
(most unusual) and Seaman Titus ( best effort), 


Radioman Schoen (heaviest), Gunner's 


More than 130 years of service were represented when five Chiefs retired recently at Coast 
Guard Base, Boston. To help them keep track of time during their retirement all were 


presented with wrist watches by their shipmates. 


Left to right: Edwin J. Martin, MMC; 


Tracy Holland, ENC; George D. Rathbun, ENC; Harry Lareau, EMC; Charles G. Holetz, csc. 
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Portsmouth, Va. ... And yet an- 
other old salt who moved to the 
retired list was Commander G. A. 
Nordling who wound up thirty 
years of duty and plans to reside in 
Burlingame, Calif. His final tour 
of duty was in the Southern Area 
Inspector's Office, New Orleans. ... 
Too often the fellow who hits the 
nail right on the head is driving it 
in the wrong place. 


John and Delia Jewett of 220 
West Lovett Street, Aberdeen, 
Washington, report that they love 
to read the gripes that frequently 
appear in these pages. Those gripes, 
they say, indicate that all hands are 
in good condition. .. . And Joseph 


DePeter of Hempstead, N. Y., 
writes in to remind us to keep the 
MAGAZINE coming in his direction. 
Now that Joe is retired, he'd be lost 
without his monthly copy. , 
Theodore Kalis, EN1, of the MACK- 
INAW, Cheboygan, Michigan, has 
been writing some very clever poems, 
some of which we hope to publish 
in these pages at future dates... . 
We hear that the Port Security Unit 
at Ellis Island is a hotbed of sports 
activity. Incidentally, when 
sending in sports news for publica- 
tion in this MAGAZINE, we suggest 
that this news be sent in at the start 
of the season. This will prevent 
overlapping of one sports season into 
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FITZ SIMONS & CONNELL 
DREDGE & DOCK COMPANY 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
River and Harbor Improvements @ Heavy Foundations 
Railroad Construction @ Industrial Plants 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Route of Dependable 
Worldwide Service 


routed GULF 
PORTS and LYKES follow a logi- 
cal, direct line to your world mar- 


Overseas shipments 


kets. LYKES experience, modern 
cargo facilities and regularly sched- 
uled sailings from U. S. Gulf Ports 
all help you to get the maximum 
results from your export program. 


MODERN PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


For passenger, freight or trade de- 
velopment information, please write: 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 
Dept. X, New Orleans, La. 
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6 LYKES 
TRADE ROUTES 
U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

LINE 





AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW 
YORK, Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


another. . . . We love the story 
about John D. Clement, BM1, who 
performed a rescue job some time 
ago. John took his patrol craft to 
the aid of a stricken yacht. Two 
Army Colonels were aboard the 
yacht and they began to issue ex- 
cited orders. John Clement quietly 
instructed them to shut up and to 
listen to his instructions. Later the 
owner of the yacht addressed a let- 
ter of praise to Headquarters in 
which he said: ‘We very meekly 
shut up and everything turned out 
fine.”’ . . . Do any of you readers 
know Jerry McCarthy? Jerry wants 
to contact J. C. Cochran, EN2, or 
any other former associates. Jerry 
is with the Marines. His address: 
Jerry R. McCarthy (1266147), 
Regular Service Battalion, Twelfth 
Marines, Third Division, Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif... . 
New skipper of the C. G. Yard at 
Curtis Bay, Md., is Captain Charles 
W. Thomas. .. . The new seaman- 
ship instructor at the Academy is 
Commander Albert Wayne who re- 
lieved Commander Chester Steele 
when the latter took up his new 
duties as Commanding Officer of 
the Cutter ROCKAWAY. 


Did we tell you folks that Chief 
Radioman John Scovern retired re- 
cently? And at this moment we'd 
like to doff our hat to Mrs. Blanche 
Marsdale of 18 Coit Street, New 
London, Conn., for her recent re- 
mark that this MAGAZINE enables 
her to keep in touch with th activi- 
ties of the outfit in which her son 
is serving. Mrs. Marsdale is typical 
of the many mothers who depend 
upon this MAGAZINE to keep them 
in close touch with the Coast Guard. 

. . Sewell Hulse, BM1, is taking 
things easy these days in Adamston, 
N..J., after having achieved retire- 
ment. . . . And Charles Hartzell of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, has asked 
us to keep this MAGAZINE just as 
it is and, to back up his words, he 
has sent in payment for a two-year 
subscription. . . . If you can’t suc- 
ceed in making yourself as happy 
as you wish to be, just try the ex- 
periment of trying to make others 
happy. The reaction may surprise 
you. . . .Never start an argument at 
the table. The diner who is not 
hungry always gets the best of the 
argument, ... 
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TAPS 


With regret we announce the re- 
cent death of Ensign George Clark 
(retired). Interment was at Lubec, 
Maine, with military honors. 


Death recently claimed Doctor 
Edward Middleton, retired Public 
Health Surgeon. who will be re- 
membered by thousands of old-time 
Coast Guardsmen. Few men were 
so beloved as was ‘Doc’’ Middleton. 
He will always be remembered with 
great affection by members of the 
Coast Guard Rifle Team, to which 
he was attached for several years. 

Doctor Middleton was a veteran 
of three wars, the Spanish-American 
War and the two World Wars. He 
served with the British Army in 
World War L. 

Those who knew ‘“‘Doc’’ Middle- 
ton will remember him not only as 
a man of medicine, but as a wise 
and understanding humanitarian. 











Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging s mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
eppear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafers 

The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 

the areas to which the men wish to be 

fered 

DONALD DIAMOND, FN LEROY 
CARSON, FA, and EMERY HOR 
VATH, SN, all of CGC SPENCER, 
USCG Moorings, Pier 44, Brooklyn 31, 
N. Y. (Diamond to 11th or 12th Dis 
trict; Carson and Horvath to 9th Dis 
trict) 

ROBERT SPIVAK, SN(CS), and WIL 
LIAM GAHARA, SA, both of Light 
ship 511, Westport Point, Mass. (Spivak 
to Rhode Island or 3rd District; Gahara 
to 9th Ditsrict or Great Lakes Area) 


BOBBY R. MCGEE, SA, CGC 


TARIA, State Pier, Portland, Me 
District) 


BARA 
(5th 


FREDERICK GOTTLOB, CS2, 
Lifeboat Station, Fishers Island, 
(3rd District) 


RUDOLPH J. VIDVELL, SN(RD.-, 
SALVIA, Box 270, Mobile, Ala 
9th District) 


MALCOLM R. 
USCG Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
trict) 


F. P. WESTWOOD, DC3, CGC MEN 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (7th Dis 
trict) 


USCG 
N.Y 


CGC 
(3rd or 


WAKELAND, EM3, 
(8th Dis- 
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LEO TYSARCZYK, EN3, CGC MAPLE, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. (Michigan) 


JACOB A. STERN, SA. Merrimac River 
Lifeboat Station, Newburyport, Mass 
(2nd or 9th District) 


RONALD E. BIGELOW, FN. CGC 
CAMPBELL, USCG Moorings, Pier 44, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. (Shore Station on Cape 
Cod or Ist District) 


DONALD R. CRANKSHAW, 
John Shoals Light Station 
Lifeboat Station, Lewes, Del 
trict) 


B. R. BURCHFIELD. BMI (P). 
rey Lifeboat Station. Monterey 
(2nd, 3rd, 7th or 9th District) 

GILBERT ZAHORIK. EN}, Port Security 
Unit, Government Island, Alameda 
Calif. (3rd or 9th District) 

WALTER I. THURMAN. SN 
Station, Port Aransas 

9th District) 

JACKIE SCHMIDT, BM3 
Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (11th District) 

WARREN CALUDA. SN. CGC ESCA 
NABA, Alameda, Calif. (East Coast) 

DONALD M. HAMILTON. SN. CGC 
MACKINAC, Pier 44. Brooklyn, N. Y 
(5th District) 

RICHARD DUFOUR. EN?3., and JOSEPH 
VALDEZ. DC3. both of the Cutter 
FIREBUSH, St. George Base. Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

DUANE MILLER, FN(DC). CGC BARA 
TARIA, Portland, Maine. (Great Lakes) 

FRED HOLLEY, SN, and JAMES KEEL- 
ING, SN, Port Security Unit. San Pedro, 
Calif. (3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

FRANCIS HOIDA, EN3, CG Base, Con- 
stitution Whark, Boston, Mass. (2nd, 
8th or 9th District 

CHARLES JORDAN, EN3, CGC GRE- 
SHAM, Government Ilsland, Alameda, 
Calif. (Any place in the Great State of 
Texas!) 

JAMES RICKOBY, EN} 
Unit, Pier 9, East River 
District) 

VINCENT J. SCIBETTA, SA, Lightship 
511, Boston, Mass. (2nd, 7th or 9th 
District) 

RUDOLPH. VIDONELI SN 
SALVIA, Mobile, Alabama. (Ist 
9th District) 


SA, Ship 
¢ fo I ewes 


(9th Dis 


Monte 
Calif 


Lifeboat 


Texas. (2nd or 


Port Security 


Port Security 
N. Y. (9th 


CGC 
3rd or 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. ®SCHNURR, Prep. 
188 Ray St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 











The world's finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
, By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN WENSEL 
MM Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
SY tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
Y origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
illustrations. $10 
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Tel. WHITEHMALL 4-8465 
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PETTERSON 
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JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Leng Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 
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GOVERNMENT 


RHEA SUILDING 
1401 W. Lanesster 
Fort Worth, Texas 





EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND .1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 











Ye, ae Sailing 
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Coast Guard League 
National Convention 


Don’t miss the National 
Convention of 1953. 
Come and enjoy your- 
self where the trade 
winds of the Caribbean 
add zest and gayety to 
life! 

Economical Package 
Tours available from 
every point of the 
United States. 





BOB LEITH, 
General Chairman, National Convention Committee, 
Coast Guard League, 


P. O. Box 2147 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. 


I am interested in attending the 1953 Coast Guard League Con- 
vention at the Condado Beach Hotel. Please send me full details. 
Send this coupon 


today! It’s going 
to be a_ great 
Convention! 
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Shuttling between major air terminals is one type of operation. .. 
like the Berlin airlift, in which Fairchild ‘Flying Boxcars”’ 
moved hundreds of tons of cargo. More eloquent of the G-119’s 
versatility is the urgent shuttling of supplies from rear areas to 
advanced combat bases. Here the famous ‘‘Flying Boxcar’’ is 
unique. No other aircraft can load so much materiel intact . . . 
to unload it, ready for action, on an emergency field ... or to 
paradrop it where no air-strip exists. Designed and constantly 
improved to meet expanding military needs, the C-119 delivers 
men, supplies and equipment with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. From nose to twin-tail it’s a specialized bulk cargo car- 
rier—ready for any airlift, from anywhere to anywhere! 


FRONT LINE DELIVERY FOR 
ADVANCE BASE SUPPORT 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Increased payload + Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
ance and Distribution « Shorter Take-offs and 
Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear « Crew 
Bail-Out Chute « Provision for External Fuel 


“ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


at FAIRCHILD 
Httrcuatt Divison 


HAGERSTOWN 


Engine Division, Farmingdole, L. |., N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. 1., N.Y. 





CAMELS 
HAVE JUST 
THE MILONESS 
| WANT, PACK 
AFTER PACK 


TYRONE POWER 
Mevie Ster 


fVA GABOR 
ST ae 


CAMELS 
GIVE ME 
FRESH 
PLEASURE 
EVERY TIME 
| UGHT UP! 


| CAN 
COUNT ON 
CAMELS FOR 
MILONESS 
AND FLAVOR! 


PATRICE MUNSEL 
Opera Stor 


‘MOKERS have been chang- 
KJ ing to Camels and staying 
with Camels for years. So much 
so that today Camel is ahead of 
all other brands by many bil- 
lions of cigarettes per year! 

Camel's mildness and flavor 
agree with more smokers than 
any other cigarette ... so try 
Camels, too. 

Try Camels for 30 days—and 
see how you keep on enjoying 
their rich flavor and cool mild- 
ness, week after week! 


There must be a reason why 


ORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAM] 


| FOUND 
FOR STEADY 

SMOKING 

YOU CAN'T 
BEAT CAMELS 


| HAVENT 
FOUND 
CAMELS 
FLAVOR IN 
ANY OTHER 
ciGarReTTE ! 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE 





